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FOREWORD 


The Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council (CEARC) was established on 
January 30, 1984 by the federal Minister of the Environment to advise government, industry 
and universities on ways to improve the scientific, technical and procedural basis for 
environmental impact assessment (EIA) in Canada. 


CEARC is currently in the process of establishing research programmes related to improving 
the practice of environmental assessment. The Council has identified ‘‘Post-development 
Evaluation’ as one of the priority research areas and plans to publish a research prospectus 
dealing with this subject by the end of 1986. 


The purpose of commissioning this paper, and indeed of all the other CEARC-sponsored 
background documents, is to provide relevant information and to stimulate discussion on 
the topics of interest to the EIA community. The opinions expressed, however, are strictly 
the authors’ own and do not necessarily reflect the views of the members of the Council or 
its Secretariat. 


For more information pertaining to the Council’s general activities and its publications, 
please contact: 


Dr. M. Husain Sadar 
Manager, CEARC 

13th Floor, Fontaine Building 
200 Sacré-Coeur Blvd. 

Hull, Quebec 

K1A 0H3 


Tel: (819) 997-1000 
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Learning from experience is a faculty almost never practiced. 


Barbara W. Tuchman 
The March of Folly 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding trom 
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PREFACE 


This review of the results of environmental impact assessment 
audits was commissioned on the recommendation of the 
Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council 
(CEARC) by the Federal Environmental Assessment Review 
Office (FEARO). FEARO is associated with, but independent 
of, Environment Canada and reports to the Minister of the 
Environment. 


The study is based upon 10 follow-ups of EIAs, initiated by the 
Environmental Protection Service (EPS) of Environment 
Canada (see Appendix |: EPS Follow-up Studies). It integrates 


the results of those studies with published information from 
other studies undertaken in Canada and elsewhere. 


The authors are grateful to FEARO and EPS for the opportu- 
nity to investigate an interesting and important subject. They 
are also grateful to the authors of the follow-up studies and 
other persons who took part in the workshop on EIA audits 
held in Toronto in July 1985 (see Appendix Ill). Discussions 
among the workshop participants contributed to the formula- 
tion of the conclusions reported in this paper but the authors 
are solely responsible for their final form. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Environmental impact assessments are needed to identify, 
predict and assess the consequences of proposed develop- 
ment activities. After 15 years’ experience, the extent to which 
EIAs meet those needs has been largely untested. This review 
of relevant literature and particularly of 10 follow-up studies 
(“‘audits’’) of EIAs commissioned by Environment Canada, can 
serve as a first-step in evaluating the present status of the EIA 
process in Canada. 


Hitherto there have been few deliberately planned audits of 
EIAs, but studies of environmentally important projects that 
have some of the attributes of audits, and of the 10 case 
studies, provide sufficient evidence that worthwhile audits can 
be made and support the conclusions that follow. 


The process of EIA including mitigation has lessened the 
adverse impacts of development and reduced the controversy 
aroused by environmental issues. 


The science upon which EIA is based and the techniques upon 
which it depends can be improved if 


e the requirements for pre-project, operational and effects 
monitoring are met by systems designed in accordance with 
the concept of valued ecosystems; 


¢ monitoring is begun at the earliest stage of project planning 
and extended over a period that will enable the separation 
of phenomena resulting from natural variability from project- 
induced effects; 


¢ monitoring is aimed at establishing statistically significant 
conclusions; 


* understanding of the cumulative effects of environmental 
perturbations is improved; 


e¢ the dynamics of ecosystem functioning are better under- 
stood; 


¢ complete records are maintained of project implementation 
and mitigation and of the observed effects. 


The process of EIA and its management can be improve if 


¢ environmental impact assessment is more ciosely integrated 
with development planning; 


* responsibilities among involved parties are clearly defined 
and maintained; 


¢ overlapping responsibilities are reduced or eliminated; 
¢ administrative procedures are simplified; 


e the development of skills in interpersonal and group 
relationships is emphasized; 


° timely, well presented information on all aspects of EIA and 
EIA audits is broadly disseminated; 


e the costs of assessment (including monitoring) and mitiga- 
tion are better defined and accounted for. 


Audits and evaluations can be useful in improving ElAs and 
environmental management generally. More projects that have 
already been completed should be evaluated and audits of 
future projects should be undertaken as a matter of routine. 
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CHAPTER 1: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EIA AUDITS 


THE CONTEXT 


As the extent and consequences of environmental degradation 
and careless use of natural resources have become better 
known, widespread concern has arisen about the nature of 
development. Taking social and environmental as well as 
economic factors into account has raised questions about the 
relationship between the benefits and costs of development 
programs and projects. If the moral obligation to see that 
development yields benefits to future generations is also taken 
into account, the questions become more complex. 


A response to these concerns and questions has been the 
concept and practice of environmental management, used in 
the sense noted by Eagles (1984) to refer to the entire process 
of planning, managing and conserving the environment and 
natural resources. Environmental management is a set of 
activities and procedures, properly seen as integral elements 
of the development process, aimed at ensuring that develop- 
ment activities affecting the environment: 


* provide net benefits to society, 
¢ are sustainable, 


e allow for the continuation of valuable non-consumptive uses 
of ecosystems. 


Environmental management may be supported or enabled by 
legislation, facilitated by governmental and private machiner- 
ies, and undertaken by means of governmental and private 
institutional arrangements and bureaucratic processes. It 
includes a broad range of scientific, administrative and 
consultative activities. 


Ideally, environmental management should embrace the 
process of development from decision to implementation and 
beyond. It should contribute to the definition of social goals 
and objectives and to the design and evaluation of develop- 
ment projects affecting the environment. 


Environmental management may make use of a number of 
techniques and procedures including integrated regional 
planning, the application of environmental guidelines to 
development, cost-benefit analysis, and environmental impact 
assessment (EIA). Environmental management also includes 
measures to mitigate the effects of development and the 
auditing of development projects. 


EIA is clearly the currently preferred tool for environmental 
management at the project development stage. It has been 
growing not only in scientific sophistication, but also in cost 
and administrative burden. Many formal studies have been 
undertaken; numerous and voluminous reports have been 


written. Lengthy hearings have been held and a multitude of 
orders issued. But has it worked as it should? Has it helped us 
to move toward the goals of environmental management? 


There is, in fact, growing concern about the effectiveness and 
efficiency of ElAs at the technical and administrative levels and 
about the role of impact assessment in the broader process of 
planning and undertaking development (ECE 1982). It is 
important, therefore, to examine the accuracy and utility of 
environmental impact forecasts and to evaluate the scientific, 
technical and administrative aspects of the EIA process in the 
context of overall development policy. 


Audits of environmental impact assessments could provide the 
factual basis for such examination and evaluation. The U.S. 
Federal Council for Science and Technology (1968) was one 
of the first major government agencies to identify the need for 
follow-up research on projects. O’Riordan (1971) defined the 
value of “‘hindsight’’ evaluations of environmental impacts. A 
number of the participants in the 1977 EIA Conference at the 
University of Toronto Institute for Environmental Studies 
regretted that there had been so little follow-up and monitoring 
(Plewes and Whitney 1977). Munn (1975 and 1979) identified 
such needs in his reviews of the state of the art of EIA. 
Beanlands and Duinker (1983) in their comprehensive review 
of EIA expressed the importance of empirical tests of predic- 
tion. But follow-up of ElAs has not been common. Until now, 
continuous monitoring of development projects has been an 
infrequent practice. Audits have been commissioned for a very 
small proportion of the ElAs that have been made, and the 
number of less formal, hindsight evaluations, whether specific 
to a particular project or general, is also quite limited. 


The broad purpose of this paper is to contribute to environ- 
mental management by examining and evaluating some 
aspects of impact assessment. The focus is on environmental 
impact assessment, in the comprehensive sense, and on 
mitigation. The point of departure is auditing. 


The conceptual framework of this paper is that 


¢ environmental management is a crucial requirement of any 
society; 


e EIAs are an essential component of environmental manage- 
ment but they are not meeting expectations; they are often 
too limited in terms of time, space and policy context and 
have not been sufficiently tested; 


e EIAs can be improved by giving better attention to scoping, 
baseline studies, and effects monitoring and by undertaking 
post-development audits as a basis for improving the 
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planning and management of developments, and evalua- 
tions to assess the contribution of developments to broad 
social goals. 


PURPOSE, SCOPE AND METHODS 


This paper provides a preliminary state-of-the-art review of EIA 
audits, drawing particularly on 10 studies commissioned by the 
Environmental Protection Service (EPS) of Environment 
Canada (see Appendix |). It also examines some of the issues 
that they raise. The studies are of a multi-use transportation 
corridor in British Columbia, highway projects in Alberta and in 
Alaska-British Columbia-Yukon, hydro-electric developments 
in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, two mines in British 
Columbia, pipelines in the North, Ontario and Quebec, and oil 
and gas developments in the Arctic and on the Atlantic coast. 


Chapter 1 of the paper outlines the context in which audits of 
ElAs are considered, provides brief statements of the nature of 
EIAs and of audits, and defines some relevant terms. Chapter 
2 reviews the history of environmental audits and notes some 
of the less formal evaluations and interpretations that 
preceded them. Chapter 3 focuses on the scientific and 
technical issues raised by audit; Chapter 4 on their administra- 
tive and procedural implications. In Chapter 5 the main policy 
issues that emerged from the study are highlighted. The first 
two chapters are concerned with the issues in general terms, 
while the last three chapters refer primarily to Canadian 
experience and its implications. 


The study was conducted by assembling, reviewing and 
analysing information obtained by 


* searching computerized data bases for relevant titles (see 
Bibliography), 


¢ manual review of current journals and other publications 
(see Bibliography), ‘ 


e review of 10 follow-up studies of EIAs commissioned by EPS 
(see Bibliography and Appendix |), 


e interviews and correspondence with experts in Canada, 
Australia, the United States and the United Kingdom (see 
Appendix II; cited in the text as ‘“‘surname (1985-i)’’). 


A workshop on Audits of Environmental Impact Assessment 
was convened to present and discuss the results of the follow- 
up studies and to consider scientific, procedural and policy 
aspects of EIA and EIA follow-up (see Appendix Ill, a list of 
participants). 


TERMINOLOGY 


There are many definitions of environmental impact assess- 
ment, perhaps the most succinct being that it is a process 
which attempts to identify, predict and assess the likely 
consequences of proposed development activities (ECE 
1982). 


EIA is defined by Munn (1975) as an “‘activity designed to 
identify and predict the impact on the biogeophysical environ- 
ment and on man’s health and well-being of legislative 
proposals, policies, programs, projects and operational 
procedures and to interpret and communicate information 
about those impacts.” 


The definition of Beanlands and Duinker (1983) adds to the 
preceding definitions: ‘‘to investigate and propose means of 
ameliorating those effects.” Many terms have been used to 
refer to the re-examination of a project and its environment 
some time after an EIA has been made. The lack of a com- 
monly accepted terminology probably results from the pursuit 
of a number of different but related purposes, and from the 
limited circulation of many of the reports and publications 
concerned. Whatever the causes, considerable ambiguity and 
confusion are the result. 


Post-project analysis has been used as a very broad umbrella 
term (ECE 1982). EPS used the rather imprecise term follow- 
up to refer to the commissioned studies that are a major 
source for this paper. 


The processes to which such terms as ‘‘monitoring’’, ‘‘audits’’ 
and “‘evaluation” refer are all concerned with examining 
natural phenomena, usually modified by human intervention, 
and all have overtones of surveillance and judgment. They are 
closely related terms and it is useful to consider their meaning 
and usage in some detail. It is not our purpose to propose a 
standard terminology but we wish to define the terms that will 
be used in this paper and to note some that appear to have 
been used more or less synonymously elsewhere. 


Monitoring is repetitive measurement (Beanlands and Duinker 
1983) or, less satisfactorily, repetitive qualitative observations. 
The term baseline monitoring or pre-project monitoring can be 
applied to the measurement of environmental variables during 
a representative period of the pre-project phase, before 
disturbances occur, to determine the normal range of variation 
of the system. The term effects monitoring is used to describe 
periodic measurement of environmental variables to determine 
changes attribuable to the construction and operation of 
projects; it can be further subdivided into operational monitor- 
ing or post-project monitoring. The usefulness of effects 
monitoring depends to a great extent on the existence of data 
against which to measure change, usually the product of 
baseline studies. Compliance or regulatory monitoring and 
surveillance which take place during the operational or post- 
project stages are directed towards ensuring that regulations 
are observed or standards met. These types of monitoring do 
not necessarily involve measurement and need not be 
repetitive. 


Monitoring is the indispensable base for audit and evaluations. 
Audits are best known in relation to financial accounting and 
we can develop an understanding of the term as it may be 
used in environmental management by analogy. There are 
important differences between audits, comprehensive audits, 
and project and/or program evaluation. Audits are a searching 
examination of accounts; they ensure that financial histories 
accurately represent the performance of an organization. In 
that sense an environmental audit would do little more than 


catalogue and verify the actual effects of a project, or, to put it 
another way, collate the results of monitoring. 


Comprehensive auditing goes an important step beyond 
normal auditing. It asks whether appropriate procedures are in 
place to carry out the mandate of the organization. It also 
examines compliance with those procedures. The test of 
adequacy, appropriateness, and compliance can be given 
narrow or broad interpretations, leaving some room for 
creativity in the definition of subject material. In respect to 
organizations, comprehensive audits may examine personnel 
issues, procurement systems, even records management 
practices. 


A comprehensive environmental audit, or post-development 
audit, the term used by Rigby (1985), would relate the actual 
effects of a project to the predicted effects of the project and 
whatever mitigation measures were undertaken. On the basis 
of scientific evidence, it would define and analyse the causes 
of variance between the actual and the expected. The subject 
of the audit is both the project and the EIA. An audit is, so far 
as possible, free of value judgments. Audits can be single or 
periodic events. In this paper, the term ‘‘audit’’ is used to refer 
to a comprehensive environmental audit as discussed above. 


Evaluation is aimed primarily at questions of effectiveness. As 
a development of financial accounting, it asks whether the 
procedures examined by the comprehensive auditor have 
achieved the objectives set by the policy maker. It looks at all 
of the results of a program or project and compares them to 
the previously defined policy goals. In this sense, evaluation 
develops a causal analysis of program effectiveness. Its 
purpose is to find out what happened and why, and to provide 
the basis for judgment about the desirability of the results. If 
well done, it should delineate changes which would make 
results more in harmony with policy goals. 


An environmental evaluation, or hindsight evaluation, the term 
used by O’Riordan (1971), would interpret the results of a 
comprehensive audit with reference to the objectives of the 
project and/or the assessment. Taking further account of the 
results of the audit, and on the basis of public consultations, it 
would re-examine and perhaps redefine the values attributed 
to elements of the environment, to social structures and their 
functioning at the time of project approval, and to the 
expected outputs of the project. An evaluation is undertaken 
in the light of policy and may result in further evolution of 
policy. It is based on more than scientific evidence, although it 
may be limited by the availability of scientific evidence. It is not 
value-free. Evaluations can also be single or periodic events. 


THE NATURE OF EIA 


While the definitions of environmental impact assessment 
indicate that many sorts of policies and activities may be 
assessed, EIA in practice is very much limited to specific 
projects. In practice also EIA seems to have been a highly 
variable procedure. This is a reflection of several factors, 
perhaps the most important being varying administrative 
requirements. 
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EIA may comprise a number of activities, some of which, such 
as baseline studies, monitoring and mitigation are often 
referred to separately. We prefer to consider EIA as a compre- 
hensive term including the following: 


* scoping, 
¢ collecting and interpreting baseline data, 


¢ predicting the effects of development and comparing them 
with expected conditions in an undisturbed state, 


¢ evaluating the effects of development, 

® proposing modifications to project design, 

¢ proposing mitigating measures, 

* proposing monitoring and other follow-up activities, 
¢ reporting, 

¢ monitoring effects of development. 


Although the foregoing activities are initiated sequentially, 
certain steps may be repeated, wholly or in part, as there is 
information feedback from subsequent steps. 


As experience with environmental phenomena has 
accumulated, it has become clear that instability is such a 
sufficiently common characteristic of ecosystems, as it is 
indeed of economic systems, that it is only prudent to expect 
and prepare to benefit from the unexpected. Adaptive 
environmental assessment and management (Holling 1978) is 
an approach that reflects that and other new perceptions and 
is beginning to be reflected in EIA (Jones and Greig 1985). 


In seeking to judge the effectiveness of EIAs and their 
acceptance by decision makers, answers should be sought to 
the following questions: 


¢ Do projects for which EIAs have been undertaken give rise 
to fewer and less severe environmental problems than 
similar projects that were not the subject of impact assess- 
ment? 


e Are EIAs and environmental issues increasingly an integral 
part of the development and planning process or are they a 
marginal consideration? 


e Are processes for mitigation of adverse environmental 
effects identified by assessment built into the project during 
its early stages or are they only a later add-on? 


Individual audits and a comparative study of audit results can 
help to answer those questions. 


THE NATURE OF AUDITS 
Few audits have been undertaken and reported and those that 


have, emphasized different aspects of EIA. For example, some 
have been concerned mainly with mitigation, some with 
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administrative procedures and some with assessing the 
precision of predictions. Thus, there does not seem to be an 
established methodology for audits, but we suggest the 
process should consist of the following steps: 

e review EIAs to identify 


— predictions or forecasts or effects or impacts that are 
verifiable, 


— recommendations of mitigation measures, 


— recommendations for monitoring, surveillance or other 
follow-up, 


— evidence of the administrative procedures and institu- 
tional relations that surrounded the assessment process 


(this step is analogous to scoping); 

e examine records of monitoring, surveillance, and evaluation 
and commission special investigations if baseline data are 
not complemented by monitoring data; 

e examine records relevant to mitigation measures; 

¢ consult publications and reports on similar projects; 

* interview persons involved in project, monitoring, etc.; 


e collate and analyse data; 


e subject analyses to peer review; 


e report. 


The precise characteristics and methodology for an EIA audit 
must, of course, be related to the structure and characteristics 
of the EIA itself and to the availability of relevant data. If 
baseline data are lacking or inadequate and if the EIA lacks 
precision, the audit will be difficult to undertake and its results 
probably unsatisfactory. If, in considering the scope of an 
audit, it becomes clear that the relevant EIA does not provide 
a useful basis for an audit, there is little point in proceeding 
further. 


The purpose of audit (and evaluation) is to learn from experi- 
ence. Audits should cast light upon the following points: 


e the accuracy of EIAs as forecasts of the environmental 
consequences of a project, 


e the effectiveness of recommended procedures for mitigation 
of the adverse effects of projects, 


e the utility of recommended regimes and techniques for 
monitoring and surveillance, 


e the effectiveness of procedures for environmental manage- 
ment of projects. 


Evaiuation, being a more comprehensive process, should 
extend the usefulness of examining experience to the level of 


policy. 


These matters are discussed further in Chapter 3 and 4. 


CHAPTER 2: OVERVIEW OF EIA AUDITS AND EVALUATION 


THE BEGINNINGS 


While the notion of formalizing a learning process by requiring 
that EIAs be subject to later audit or evaluation is not yet 
widespread, the roots of the idea are well established. After- 
the-fact assessments of anthropogenic change, of which there 
are many examples, not only laid the basis for ElAs but also 
demonstrated the importance of evaluating developments 
after they become operational. Examples of these less 
formalized evaluations, most often undertaken by academics, 
include analyses of man’s impact on the environment based 
on paleontological evidence and the records of history, studies 
of landscape change based upon comparisons of old and 
modern maps, and comprehensive evaluations of some of the 
mega-projects of the present century. None of these examples 
is actually an audit of a formal environmental impact assess- 
ment, but many examine the assumptions implied in decisions 
to bring about some sort of environmental change and thus 
reflect the sort of thinking that led to the notion of environmen- 
tal audit. 


One of the earliest comprehensive analyses of the changes in 
the environment resulting from human action was by Marsh 
(1864). He not only traced the causes of different environmen- 
tal impacts but also suggested protective and mitigative 
measures and stated the need for more careful development 
practices. The formidable and comprehensive assemblage of 
information under the editorship of Thomas (1956) was 
primarily directed toward the assessment of mankind’s impact 
on the environment. The authors cited many examples of 
apparently unintended consequences of environmental 
interventions to demonstrate that our understanding of 
ecosystems was inadequate. Many of the faults in planning 
and executing projects resulted in unwanted, adverse conse- 
quences which, in retrospect, raised serious doubts about the 
overall values of the projects concerned. A modern work 
similar to Marsh’s but in a much more sophisticated and 
quantitative idiom, is that of Goudie (1981). 


Two powerful demonstrations of the potential of audit are by 
Warwick and Wilkinson. Warwick (1978) used sediment 
records to assess environmental impacts over several millenia 
and historical analysis to link the geophysical record to 
patterns of human habitation and economic activity. Another 
long time-line study is Wilkinson’s (1977) historical study of the 
Aflaj of Oman, an audit of environmental theory and assump- 
tions spanning 2,000 years. 


Farvar and Milton (1972) edited a provocative collection of 
case studies of development projects in which they proposed 
and documented the theme of a ‘‘careless technology’’ by 
examining the negative implications of many projects, 
particularly dams. While they concentrated on the ecological 
costs of those projects, Bryant (1982) and several others have 


shown that other aspects of such projects may also be beyond 
the control of planners and managers. Even the economic 
benefits, generally seen as the driving force for projects and 
the yardstick against which ecological costs are measured, 
often fail to come up to expectations. Havemen (1972) 
discusses the economic aspects of some projects in the 
United States. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, an extensive series of studies 
was made on ‘“‘man-made’”’ lakes (Lowe-McConnel 1966; 
Rubin and Warren 1968; Rubin 1975; ICOLD 1978; Panday 
1979; Goodland 1979). The United Nations has held a major 
conference on water management issues in each of the last 
three decades. The first took place in 1958 and dealt with 
management of integrated river basin developments. In 1969, 
Unesco sponsored a conference in Paris on ‘‘status and trends 
in research in hydrology’’, at which management of land and 
water resources associated with hydrological cycles was an 
important element. In 1975, the UN Development Programme 
convened a conference at Budapest to discuss policies and 
planning for river basin and interbasin development (United 
Nations 1958; Unesco 1969; UNDP 1975). 


The UNDP Budapest conference, in particular, heard many 
papers describing ex post facto evaluations of projects and 
development programs in various parts of the world. (See 
especially: Duckstein 1975a; Rubin 1975; Ballo and Orloci 
1975; Bokhari 1975a, 1975b; Scudder 1975; Ress 1975; 
Mageed 1975; Futa 1975; Lwehabura 1975.) Few of those 
analyses involved specific tests of planning assumptions. 
Some emphasized the historical development of planning 
processes; others essentially described a normative model. 
The concept of rigorous audit or evaluation as defined here 
had not clearly emerged at that time. A few of the papers 
adopted a critical perspective on the planning and develop- 
ment process and posed in general terms some of the 
questions which are now taking more precise shape (see 
especially: Mageed 1975; Macinko 1975; Bokhari 1975a, 
1975b). 


Macinko (1963, 1975) conducted useful historical analyses of 
the development of the Columbia River in the United States. 
Sewell (1964, 1966) reviewed the Columbia River Treaty 
between Canada and the United States, which dealt with 
prospective developments in Canada. He concluded that 
insufficient attention had been given to social and economic 
issues. A critical evaluation of large multipurpose dams in 44 
countries was undertaken by Bryant (1982). The study was 
primarily a test of the existing planning model and treated 
environmental assumptions as one of several major categories 
of concern. Environmental science was rarely fully used in the 
planning stages of the projects analysed, and the conse- 
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quences, particularly in tropical climates, were often so severe 
that the entire value of the project was brought into doubt. 


Several analyses have been concerned with the human 
ecology of development projects. Scudder (1972, 1975) and 
Colson (1971) examined the consequences of human resettle- 
ment in an ecological sense. Schaffer (1974) analysed the 
community leadership aspects of various environmental 
changes. (See also: Schermerhorn (1974) on the Boise 
development; Benedict and Wasserman (1972) on the 
Brandywine.) 


Other studies which involve evaluations of environmental 
aspects of development include: Oglesby, Carlson and 
McCann (1972) on mankind’s effects on river ecology; Baxter 
and Glaude (1980) on the environmental effects of Canadian 
dams; and Carruthers, Clayton and Hamawi (1974) on the 
implementation and consequences of agricultural development 
at Wadi Dhuleil, Jordan. 


The literature shows a weakness in the science upon which 
environmental management and the involvement of EIA in the 
development process is based. The view that ecology is in its 
early stages is strongly held. Willis (1975) made that point in 
the United States. Efford (1975), Rosenberg et a/. (1981), 
Beanlands and Duinker (1983) and Hecky et a/. (1984) have 
echoed it in Canada. The passage of.over a decade since EIA 
became commonplace has, if anything, reinforced a sense of 
the immense scope of the unknown. Knowledge of the factors 
affecting the operation of ecosystems may be vast, but it is still 
far from being compiete enough to permit the construction of 
accurate causal models. Without such models, it is not likely 
that the effects of environmental disturbances will be forecast 
accurately. We simply do not know all the implications of many 
complex cause-and-effect relationships. 


A retrospective assessment of forecasts which Resources for 
the Future has published in relation to resource development 
and depletion found that some of the forecasts had turned out 
to be fairly accurate, while as many had proven to be well off 
the mark (Clawson 1985-i). 


The record of post-project surprises is so long that some 
Observers have considered all large-scale development 
projects to have fundamentally unknown and_ therefore 
uncontrolled effects. Omo-Fadaka (1978) states this position 
clearly and Bryant (1982) gives a lengthy catalogue of similar 
expressions of opinion. It has become a popular political 
position in some circles, and one which is difficult to refute 
successfully. Examples of the debates engendered are given 
by Dolan and Maestro (1975), Johnston (1976), Friesema and 
Culhane (1976), and Bardach and Pugliaresi (1977). 


Black (1975) took a different view, arguing that environmental 
forecasting is no less accurate than that in other fields, such as 
economic forecasting, which serve as the technical bases for 
public policy. (The weaknesses of economic forecasting are 
legendary; Ascher (1978) provides a ruthless assessment of 
the empirical weaknesses of forecasting techniques. ) 


Willis (1975) saw the problem more as a mismatch of the 
quality of data available and the needs of the policy process, 


without prejudging the direction of the mismatch. Knetsch and 
Freeman (1979) have pointed to the same ill fit between the 
EIA and the decision process, charging that EIAs have been 
ineffective as a result. 


The literature also shows that there have been important 
trade-offs in respect of some projects, and attempts have 
been made to evaluate some of them. George (1972) and 
Hafez and Shenouda (1978) have come to largely opposite 
conclusions about the balance of costs and benefits of the 
Aswan High Dam. Relics of ancient history and raw material 
for archaeology were sacrificed. So too was the traditional 
land of the Nubians and their life style. In return, Egypt gained 
water for irrigation and power. New areas of land downstream 
were brought into production. Additional costs have since had 
to be met as a result of widespread land degradation through 
salinization; loss of nutrients through elimination of annual, 
flood-drive resiltation; and the problems for agricultural 
workers due to the spreading of bilharzia and other diseases 
through the enlarging canal system. 


The opposing conclusions of George and Hafez and Shenouda 
depend to a great extent on differing values placed on such 
intangible factors as national self-image. Indeed, it would be 
crucial whether a modern or traditional self-image were 
considered to be the most important. While it is clear that 
great costs can be incurred, it is not as clear, if such costs had 
been forecast, to what extent they would have been accept- 
able exchanges for intangible national benefits. Such issues 
are very much the substance of broad national policy. How 
many of the eventual costs (the above list is only partial) were 
recognized when the project was approved? How well were 
those costs measured and compared to the expected 
benefits? What have the benefits really been worth? We don’t 
know the answers to those questions and they involve 
comparisons beyond scientific methodologies. Yet human 
beings make judgments about such matters. We look back 
and form an opinion of the overall value of a project like the 
Aswan High Dam. And we look ahead at the possible conse- 
quences of implementing proposals such as that to dam 
James Bay and divert waters to the south, and that of the 
North American Water and Power Alliance (Parsons 1964) and 
form a summary judgment. What criteria are used? How are 
they weighted? Is there something common enough about 
those fundamental individual and social judgments that can be 
captured, calibrated, modelled? These are questions that have 
been raised for decades, if not centuries. The answers remain 
uncertain today. 


RECENT AND CURRENT AUDITS AND 
EVALUATIONS 


The evolution of environmental audits and evaluations has 
been lengthy and there is no seminal event that marks the 
advent of an era of formalized and sophisticated audits and 
evaluations. But with the passage in the United States of the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) (1969) and the 
formalization of the process of environmental impact assess- 
ment, it was perhaps inevitable that increasing attention to 
audits would soon follow. That, in fact, is what has happened 


and during the past five years in particular there has been an 
increase in the number and quality of both audits of specific 
projects and more general evaluations of the assessment 
process. Yet only in two instances, apparently, — in two of the 
Australian states — has a requirement for audit been institu- 
tionalized. In view of the attention currently being given to the 
process, other jurisdictions may follow that example. 


Examples of recent and current activity in several countries 
and international organizations follow. 


Canada 


The evolution of EIA in Canada has been outlined by Booth- 
royd and Rees (1984). In the early 1970s it was dominated by 
a technocratic perspective: ‘“‘The assumption was _ that 
complex environmental and social systems are completely 
knowable.’’ But the efficacy of EIA as first practiced was soon 
questioned and its recent and continuing evolution may lead to 
EIA being seen as a ‘“‘major component of the development 
planning process.” 


ElAs are undertaken in response to the requirements of both 
the federal and provincial governments and each government 
has established institutions to manage them. A prominent role 
is played by the Federal Environmental Assessment Review 
Office (FEARO) which oversees the Environmental Assessment 
and Review Process (EARP). With FEARO, the Environmental 
Protection Service (EPS) of Environment Canada has begun to 
give useful attention to audits. 


An important recent innovation has been the establishment of 
the Canadian Environmental Assessment Research Council 
(CEARC). Its broad base (federal and provincial governments, 
private sector, and universities), its independence, and its 
comprehensive mandate hold exceptional promise. It is 
important to have an independent, broadly representative 
body to identify and address the complex issues that arise as 
the process of EIA evolves. The interacting, organizational, 
technical and political issues now on the agenda are unlikely to 
be resolved by the institutions established to deal with the 
seemingly more simple EIA issues of the 1970s. 


A major review and evaluation of EIA in Canada, undertaken 
by Beanlands and Duinker (1983), was sponsored by FEARO, 
Dalhousie University and two important industrial associations. 
The study implied the need for audits in emphasizing ‘‘the 
importance of continued study beyond the production of an 
EIS’ and strongly recommended monitoring as an integral part 
of assessment. 


Several conferences have helped advance the conduct of ElAs 
and EIA audits. In 1982, Environment Canada sponsored a 
conference on Environmental Monitoring of Federal and 
Provincial Projects, which dealt largely with governmental 
procedures and requirements. (Environment Canada 1983.) In 
1984-85, a follow-up study was conducted (McCallum 1984) 
which included a survey of practices currently in place and 
their importance to project development. 


At an international workshop on Environmental Planning for 
Large-Scale Development Projects (Environment Canada and 
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Canadian Petroleum Association 1983) there was a session on 
approaches, tools and techniques at which a paper on audits 
was presented (Clark 1983). 


A particularly valuable scientific study of the effects of a 
development project, that of the impoundment of Southern 
Indian Lake and the diversion from the lake of the Churchill 
River, was undertaken by teams from the Freshwater Research 
Institute and reported by Hecky et a/. (1984). 


Early in 1985, as noted earlier, EPS in collaboration with a 
number of development project proponents commissioned 
and provided financial support for ‘‘follow-up studies of the 
environmental aspects of projects after implementation’. 
Together with about 30 similar studies, they were discussed at 
a Conference on Follow-up/Audit of Environmental Assess- 
ment Results later in 1985. The follow-up studies considered 
both technical and procedural/administrative factors. They 
were aimed at accumulating knowledge that would advance 
the state of the art of environmental assessment in Canada. 


United States 


In the United States, reliance upon the adversarial system and 
the threat of litigation to ensure compliance with the require- 
ments established by environmental impact statements (EISs) 
seems to have detracted from moves to undertake audits or 
evaluations (Stoel 1985-i; Printz 1985-i). The federal regulatory 
process, administered by the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), has no significant audit component. While EPA 
has an administrative unit that keeps track of ElSs, it does not 
seem to have a significant role in quality control or improve- 
ment. The Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ), which 
promoted the development of environmental impact assess- 
ment during the 1970s, has been much less active in recent 
years. 


The Natural Resources Defence Council (NRDC) and other 
environmental groups were quite successful in_ litigating 
compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) (1969) during the 1970s. Now NRDC does not keep a 
close watch on compliance, believing that past interactions 
and the threat of further litigation will be sufficient to ensure 
adequate performance. Actual tests of performance are not 
being conducted. 


Similarly, the emphasis at the U.S. Forest Service (Wenner 
1985-i; Fitzgerald 1985-i) is on producing correct guidelines, 
rather than on auditing compliance or testing the performance 
of the guidelines. The General Accounting Office (GAO), the 
U.S. federal leader in performance measurement and evalua- 
tion, does not seem to have addressed the environmental 
assessment issues which FEARO and EPS are currently 
examining in Canada. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom environmental considerations related to 
development are taken into account mainly through what is 
termed organic or integrated planning. There is no requirement 
for a detailed study of the impacts of development: EIAs are 
made on an ad hoc basis. As in some other jurisdictions, there 
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is an emphasis on codification of procedures and guidelines 
and there is a clear policy of incorporating sound environmen- 
tal procedures into the planning process, with the presumption 
that everything will then work well (Jacobs 1985; UK Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office 1983; UK Department of the 
Environment 1984). 


Despite a general preference for believing that sound environ- 
mental principles should be built into the planning process and 
that ElAs are not required, there have been some EIAs of 
major projects that required consideration beyond the scope 
of regular planning. Similarly, although it is believed that there 
is little need for post-project audits, there have been audits of 
several North Sea oil and other industrial projects. 


Studies undertaken by the Centre of Environmental Manage- 
ment and Planning of the University of Aberdeen have 
substantially advanced the practice and theory of environmen- 
tal audit (Bisset 1980; Clark 1983). 


Roberts and Roberts (1984) compiled several articles on the 
interaction between planning and ecology, as discussed at the 
1980 symposium of the British Ecological Society. One section 
of their book addresses post-project monitoring, primarily in 
terms of evaluating the accuracy of the predictive methodolo- 
gies used to make pre-project assessments. 


Australia 


In Australia analysis of EIA has largely focused on the 
institutional and legal aspects of existing regulations and their 
administration, and the Fowler Report (1982), which is an 
analysis of those components of the Australian systems, 
remains the central piece of analysis and the focus of discus- 
sion (Robertson 1985). There do not appear to have been any 
evaluations of results of regulation (Jakeman 1985). Although 
New South Wales has apparently established EIA audit 
requirements, and Western Australia has implemented an 
ongoing system of regular Environmental Review and Monitor- 
ing Programmes (ERMP) (Robertson 1985), their nature and 
impact have not yet been ascertained by us. 


World Bank 


The work of the World Bank is very important since its impact 
on development is felt directly throughout the Third World and, 
in addition, its approaches and practices provide an example 
to other organizations. The World Bank has been a leader in 
evaluation through its Operation Evaluation Division (OED) 
(Balasse 1976; Bryant 1982; Weiner 1984). In the past, the 
Bank’s evaluation process has been almost exclusively 
concerned with economic and financial aspects but, more 
recently, new approaches including participation of host 
country personnel (Weiner 1984) and five-year-after general 
reviews of projects (Donaldson 1985-i) have resulted in 
‘increased attention to wider concerns. The OED is uncovering 
a substantial number of environmental impact concerns in the 
five-year-after evaluations (Donaldson 1985-i) but there are 
some doubts about the timeliness of systematically addressing 
the issue now. This is at least partly a reflection of the debate 
between the more advanced and the less industrialized 


countries about the true social costs and benefits of environ- 
mental quality at different stages of economic development. 


The Bank’s Office of Environmental Affairs (OEA) is involved 
primarily at the design stage of projects (Goodland 1985-i; Lee 
1985-i), but it has become involved in project assessment and 
has established the principle of incorporating mitigation costs 
in project design and bank loan support. It has not been fully 
effective in getting local assessments to measure up to 
generally accepted scientific standards. Follow-up research is 
largely dependent on the initiative of individual staff members. 
While the research is outstanding, it is a small effort in 
comparison to the magnitude of the Bank’s involvement in 
project development. 


One of the leading analysts of the sociological consequences 
of development projects has been Scudder of the United 
States (see, for example, Scudder 1972 and 1975). The issue 
of population movement and resettlement associated with 
development projects has come to assume greater emphasis 
in many countries. In some projects, the funds set aside for 
resettlement now equal those for the construction itself 
(Goodland 1985-i). The World Bank, at least partially in 
response to the pressure from some members who have now 
lived with the consequences of haphazard resettlement 
schemes for a decade or more, has put a lot of emphasis on 
these human factors in its project planning. 


While the Bank continues to be involved in many projects, it is 
moving increasingly into sector-based support and institutional 
development (e.g., the Public Enterprise program, Donaldson 
19851). That raises some concerns about future opportunities 
within the Bank to address environmental issues which are 
project-specific. It may be that the value of the experience to 
be gained from the Bank’s many projects will have to be 
developed outside the institution. In that case, non-govern- 
mental development organizations or academics may have to 
carry the burden. There will, of course, be more opportunity to 
establish country-wide or sectoral environmental policies as 
the Bank shifts to a sectoral or institutional focus. Unfortu- 
nately, environmental concerns seem to be stimulated 
primarily by specific projects; a reduction of project-level 
activity is therefore likely to lead to reduced attention to 
environmental issues, at least within the framework of the 
current priorities of the principal decision makers in client 
countries. 


United Nations Economic Commission For Europe 
(ECE) 


Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) 


The ECE’s group of Senior Advisors on Environmental 
Problems has constituted an expert group on EIA. In consider- 
ing the frameworks and methodology of EIA, ECE has given 
considerable attention to audit and evaluation, using the term 
“post-project analysis’’ (ECE 1982). ECE and OECD are 
currently undertaking a six country study to compare the EIA 
techniques in use. In each country, including Canada, case 
studies are being conducted on roads and water management 
projects (Runnals 1985-i). 


CONCLUSIONS 


There have been few deliberately planned audits of ElAs, but 
there are many studies of environmentally important projects 
that have some of the attributes of audits. There do not, 
however, appear to have been comprehensive reviews of the 
findings of these quasi-audits, comparing them with models of 
ecological change to test and improve the models. 


There is ample evidence that worthwhile audits can be 
conducted. The earliest audits were probably the most difficult 
ones since they referred to assessments which were not 
designed with an audit process in mind. But the assessments 
themselves have progressed now to the point where for many 
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of them sufficient basic information to support an audit is 
available. Certainly it should be possible to undertake future 
assessments in such a way that audits could be made later 
without undue difficulty. 


Different jurisdictions have adopted many different 
approaches to environmental management. There appears to 
be a widespread faith in institutionalized processes, with only a 
minority seeking evidence of the effectiveness of those 
processes. The current FEARO/EPS project is clearly a trail- 
breaker because it does seek such evidence, and does so on 
both the scientific and procedural level. 
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CHAPTER 3: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ISSUES ARISING FROM EIA AUDITS 


THE ROLE OF SCIENCE 


Environmental impact assessments are undertaken to assist 
the people who make and implement decisions about develop- 
ment. Science, specifically ecology, constitutes the underpin- 
ning for EIAs and it must play a significant role in their design 
and execution. But ElAs are not made to advance science, 
even though the knowledge obtained in the course of assess- 
ments may have that effect. Similarly, while audits are 
undertaken to assist in evaluating processes and decisions in 
which science has played a role, the information that is yielded 
by audits can be used to improve their scientific and technical 
components. 


Scientific considerations are of major importance in planning 
and undertaking baseline studies and monitoring and in the 
process that lies at the heart of EIA, predicting the conse- 
quences of development on the constitution and functioning of 
natural systems. Technical skills are important in measuring 
and recording environmental characteristics and phenomena 
and in designing and carrying out actions intended to mitigate 
the adverse effects of development. 


In practical and immediate terms, the most important result of 
an EIA, unless it leads to the cancellation of the project, is the 
design and implementation of measures to mitigate adverse 
environmental effects of projects. This is why, as most of the 
case studies clearly demonstrate, the opportunities for elegant 
environmental experiments that might be expected to result 
from development projects are often masked, if not completely 
obliterated, by mitigating actions. One can almost hear the 
project manager say, ‘“‘We’re not here to do science; we’re 
trying to do the most cost-effective job of managing the 
environment.” 


There are a number of important questions about the scientific 
and technical aspects of EIA that audits should be expected to 
answer. The scientific questions are: 


¢ Were sufficient baseline data acquired? 
e Was effects monitoring properly planned and undertaken? 
e Were the major effects of development correctly identified? 


e Were the direction and magnitude of the effects adequately 
forecast? 


e Were multistage and cumulative impacts correctly pre- 
dicted? 


The technical questions are: 


e Were the mitigation measures proposed as a result of the 
assessment undertaken? 


e When mitigation measures were undertaken, were they 
effective? 


Scientific issues, as yet unresolved, have an important bearing 
on the extent to which audits can be expected to provide the 
answers to those questions. The main issue is the degree of 
precision that is possible in assessing and predicting environ- 
mental parameters. To the scientific issue of how accurate is 
the prediction likely to be, can be added the operational 
question of how accurate it needs to be and other questions 
about the technical feasibility of proposals for mitigation. 
There is also a question about the usefulness of auditing 
predictions that are imprecise. Finally there are questions that 
arise from the relationship between a prediction, a mitigating 
action, and an audit. The intent of a mitigation is to reduce the 
impact of a project or, put in another way, it is intended to 
invalidate the prediction. So what then is the purpose of the 
audit? It may assess the overall, post-mitigation effects of the 
project but, unless another set of predictions is based on the 
likely effects of mitigation, the audit cannot assess the 
accuracy of prediction. 


Questions relating to the accuracy and precision of predictions 
and audits will be explored in more detail after examining the 
evidence acquired through audits under the headings baseline 
studies and effects monitoring, prediction and mitigation. 


BASELINE STUDIES AND EFFECTS 
MONITORING 


It is these two scientifically based activities that enable 
accurate assessment of environmental impacts. They also 
provide the basis for audit of prediction and mitigation. The 
importance of both activities has been emphasized repeatedly 
in the literature (e.g., McCart 1982; ECE 1982; Beanlands and 
Duinker 1983) and again by the authors of the follow-up 
reports. As Jakimchuk et a/. (1985) put it: “Continuing public 
and agency concern has resulted primarily from inadequate 
verification of potential impacts and the effectiveness of 
proposed mitigative measures.” Kiell et a/. (1985) say 
practically the same thing and add, “...EEM (environmental 
effects monitoring) ...should be an integral part of EIA.” 
Monitoring of stream conditions near pipeline crossings in 
southern Ontario ‘‘increases (the) data base and helps the 
assessment ...’’ according to Moncrieff et a/. (1985) 


It seems self-evident that both baseline studies (pre-project 
monitoring) and effects monitoring are essential to any 
managerial function. How can you manage any enterprise 
without knowing the relevant conditions when you begin and 
without checking on the results of your actions as you go 
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along? Yet the fact often is that neither baseline studies nor 
monitoring are undertaken or, if they are, they are inadequate 
or begun too late. 


The first studies of the social and environmental effects of the 
James Bay hydro-electric project (La Grande complex) were 
undertaken by native groups, funded by the federal govern- 
ment, only after the project was initiated. The consequent 
evaluation of the impacts of the project on the life style of the 
Cree and Inuit was reflected in the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement. Subsequently, but before improvements 
and diversions became operational, a comprehensive program 
of baseline data collection was initiated and systems models 
were developed and tested in an effort to improve prediction 
(Roy et a/. 1982; Rosenberg et a/., in press). Follow-up studies 
are underway (Roy 1985-i). 


Zallen et al. (1985) concluded that the residual impacts of 
pipeline construction in the Coquihalla Valley would never be 
fully identified since no formal monitoring programs were 
undertaken. Hecky et a/. (1984) state that the major lesson 
from Southern Indian Lake is that the current approach to 
assessment, which is largely a pre-development activity, is 
incomplete and unacceptable: predictions should be recog- 
nized as planning aids that require testing in the post- 
development period to establish their veracity and complete 
the environmental assessment process. 


Unless no baseline data are obtained before the project is 
begun, the major problem is that too few data are gathered, 
sometimes because the period of data collection is too short, 
sometimes for other reasons. In any event, if too few data are 
obtained, there is no assurance that the inherent variability in 
certain parameters will be satisfactorily defined. Thus it will not 
be clear if variables detected after the project are within the 
range of natural variability or are the result of the project. 
Ruggles (1985) stated that no amount of post-development 
sampling could make up for the lack of a suitably precise pre- 
development estimate of juvenile salmon abundance: at least 
ten, rather than six, population samples should have been 
taken. 


On the other hand, it is possible to accumulate too much 
rather than too little information. The follow-up study of the 
Riviere-des-Prairies spillway reconstruction project showed 
that more information was obtained than was actually needed 
for proper effects monitoring (Karpinski et a/. 1983). It was 
concluded that it may be easier to carry out baseline studies 
than to use the information creatively to optimize management 
planning (Karpinski 1985-i). 


In their review of three hydro developments in Newfoundland, 
for which EIAs were submitted in the period 1978-1980, Kiell 
et a/. (1985) note that the proposed monitoring programs were 
vague and emphasized environmental compliance rather than 
environmental effects monitoring. Experience with the first two 
projects led to the preparation of an addendum to the EIS 
which eventually resulted in a more clearly defined and 
effective monitoring program. The investigators concluded that 
monitoring programs should be identified and designed early in 
the EIA process, that they should be carefully selected (not all 
impacts need to be monitored), and that they should be 


designed and conducted as scientific studies. Kiell et a/. also 
speculated that the necessity to concentrate on compliance 
monitoring, which was often related to environmental concerns 
in respect of which there are enforceable regulations, may 
have diminished the attention given to valued ecosystem 
components not protected by regulation. 


A wide range of monitoring activities was carried out during 
the twinning of the Trans-Canada Highway in Banff National 
Park. They included surveys of road kills and of the use of 
underpasses and the effectiveness of fences in influencing the 
distribution of wildlife. This type of monitoring, which might be 
termed ‘‘operational monitoring’, was evidently most useful in 
modifying design and siting during the construction period. 


Everitt and Sonntag (1985) state that biophysical sampling 
procedures and statistical techniques are not sufficiently 
developed to determine conclusively that changes have 
occurred as a result of a development activity. To the extent 
that their statement relates to baseline studies and effects 
monitoring, and we would expect that it very largely does, we 
would agree that it is true. We would add that it remains 
important that the project planning and management process 
allows for the effective application of sampling procedures and 
statistical techniques that now exist. It is only through 
continuing field experiments that these procedures and 
techniques will be improved. 


While we noted earlier that some studies based on the 
interpretation of historical data could be considered as the 
precursors of evaluation or audit, no future audit or evaluation 
of a project is likely to be credible unless it is founded on 
baseline and monitoring data. But simply to state a broad 
requirement for baseline and monitoring data is not sufficient. 


Monitoring must be undertaken in accordance with a plan that 
reflects: 


¢ effective scoping in accordance with the concept of valued 
ecosystems and the likelihood of change in ecosystem 
components, 


ea strategy and design to ensure that the information 
acquired is relevant to perceived issues, and reflects 
conditions over an adequate period of time, 


¢ the need to establish statistically acceptable conclusions. 


PREDICTIONS 


The sense of the case studies and, indeed, of the current 
literature on environment and development (Goodland 1985-i), 
is that environmental assessment techniques, if properly 
applied, are adequate to identify, if not precisely forecast, 
almost all of the major environmental implications of projects. 
There are, however, areas of imperfection which detract from 
the general sense of satisfaction. 


The most noticeable characteristic of environmental predic- 
tions is their imprecision. Few are quantitative. The majority 
are qualitative and employ phraseology that is tentative and 
uncertain. 


Among the reports of the case studies that we have had the 
opportunity to review, only for the Wreck Cove hydro develop- 
ment was there a quantitative prediction: the mean monthly 
flows of the Cheticamp River after the project was constructed 
were forecast in m3/sec. Predictions of other changes 
expected as a consequence of the Wreck Cove development 
were couched in qualitative terms. Changes in nutrients, pH 
and primary production were expected to show a noticeable, 
very slight, slight, large or very large increase. It was also 
predicted that the ‘‘salmon resource would not suffer’ 
(Ruggles 1985). 


In considering the effects of highway construction in the 
Coquihalla Valley, there is no clear statement of the potential 
magnitude of impacts; they are noted as ‘‘minimal’’ or 
‘severe’, and those terms are not defined. Some indication of 
magnitude was conveyed by specifying the areas of habitat 
potentially lost (Zallen et a/. 1985). Impacts of the Shakwak 
Project on fisheries were predicted as ‘‘will be negligible’, or 
‘could enhance’’; for vegetation there could be ‘‘a reduction” 
or ‘‘an increase’ (Spencer 1985). Three ElSs for hydro 
projects in Newfoundland were ‘‘relatively simple descriptive 
documents with little attempt made to quantify predicted 
impacts’ (Kiell et a/. 1985). Impacts of twinning the Trans- 
Canada Highway through Banff National Park were expressed 
as “‘concerns’”’, e.g., ‘concern that ... motorists ... could 
encounter features ... that offended the overall visual impres- 
sion’ (Janes and Ross 1985). 


Pre-impoundment predictions for Southern Indian Lake, while 
qualitative, are expressed in greater detail and with more 
confidence, e.g., ‘No thermal stratification,’ ‘‘Deoxygenation 
only in immediate vicinity of flooded soils,’’ “‘No increase in 
offshore primary productivity over most of lake; probably lower 
primary production nearshore on exposed areas of high wind 
fetch. In protected areas with high transparency, production 
will increase in the short term’ (Hecky et a/. 1984). 


The fact that predictions are usually imprecise does not mean 
that they are not useful. They must have been of some use 
since the case studies suggest that there were no major 
disasters as a consequence of any of the projects undertaken. 
It is not clear, however, that we know enough about long-term 
environmental reactions to presume that projects currently 
judged to be environmentally acceptable are likely to remain 
so forever. Some of the concerns with chemical waste 
disposal, for example, have arisen as a result of underground 
flow patterns which were not sufficiently understood to cause 
concern thirty years ago. The fact that such ecological 
problems as acid rain and mercury poisoning continue to 
emerge suggests that the door has yet to be closed on that 
sort of environmental problem which is ignored for years, then 
is ‘‘discovered”’ to have had serious implications all along. 


The impreciseness of predictions does make them difficult to 
audit with any degree of confidence. What is a ‘“‘slight reduc- 
tion’? What are ‘“‘minimal effects’? These are not the sorts of 
predictions that can be scientifically assessed with any degree 
of precision, although they may be satisfactory for operational 
purposes. 
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In addition to impreciseness, there is the question of general 
accuracy. In the case of the James Bay project, predictions of 
major ecological change were generally well established, but 
as more detailed information is being accumulated some 
predictions are found to be incorrect (Roy 1985-i; Rosenberg 
et al., in press; see also Berkes 1982). In the Coquihalla Valley, 
the construction of a pipeline ‘‘appeared to result in a greater 
amount of sedimentation than predicted’’. What was predicted 
was that the effects of sedimentation would be minimal. It has 
been suggested, however, that sedimentation was more than 
minimal, it may have been enough to affect one year-class of 
steelhead by reducing egg-to-fry survival. Evidence on the fate 
of this year-class not yet available may eventually clarify the 
situation (Zallen et a/. 1985). Of the 19 predictions of the 
impact on fisheries of the Shakwak project, only 4 could be 
supported or refuted; there was insufficient information to 
quantitatively assess the reliability of the predictions. The 
impact predictions for vegetation were ‘“‘soft’’ and not 
conducive to quantitative post-project evaluation (Spencer 
1985). Dorcey and Martin (1985b), in the review of case 
studies of the Utah and Amax mines, report that for Utah, 4 
out of 10 impacts were correctly predicted, and for Amax, 14 
out of 15. In his major review of EIA predictions in the United 
Kingdom, Clark (1983) found that 43 out of 76 predictions that 
could be audited were accurate. Fifteen predictions were 
made for Southern Indian Lake, of which 13 were correct; 7 
post-project phenomena were unpredicted (Hecky et ai. 
1984). One of the inaccurate predictions rested on a failure to 
predict a behavioural reaction of lake whitefish, which were 
thought to require shallow water over rocky bottoms for 
spawning. It was feared that they would not find a suitable site 
immediately after impoundment but they continued to spawn 
on their original sites at greater depths. 


The Southern Indian Lake Study is instructive in its sugges- 
tions of the reasons for errors in specific predictions. It 
suggests that existing models of environmental responses 
were much too limited in their consideration of major systemic 
factors, such as the effects of heat impact, erosion and 
leaching on trophic activity, turbidity, temperature, etc. If the 
basic paradigm or systems view is faulty, then many of the 
parameter estimates it produces for application to species 
reproductive rates, for example, will also be faulty. The 
importance of the interconnectedness of the ecosystem is 
reinforced as an explanation of the mistaken predictions of 
minor elements of it. 


The nature of cumulative effects is receiving increasing 
attention. The study of the Coquihalla is particularly interesting 
because it deals with the construction and operation of. a 
railway (in 1916), three pipelines (in 1953, 1957 and 1979), 
and a four-lane highway (begun in 1979) within a narrow 
mountain valley. In addition, a gold mine was constructed and 
operated for several years within the watershed and there has 
been a long history of logging. Zallen et a/. (1985) note that 
the earlier transportation projects were not subject to EIA, 
although some attempt was made to minimize expected 
adverse environmental effects. Despite the multi-use pressures 
in the valley, little attention has been paid to cumulative 
effects, perhaps because they were not included in the terms 
of reference for ElAs. They may have been scoped out, but 
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they are clearly important. Environmental assessments do not 
appear to be required for logging, although it was suggested in 
several project assessments that logging has a significant 
impact on water quality through erosion and sedimentation. 


In view of the paucity of information, it is imprudent to be 
categorical in answering the questions posed earlier, but the 
following conclusions seem appropriate: 


¢ major effects have been correctly identified more often than 
not and so have their directions; errors in predicting the 
magnitude of change are common; 


* multistage and cumulative impacts are correctly predicted 
less frequently if at all; 


e the most satisfactory predictions relate to phenomena such 
as oil spills and temperate-climate reservoirs which have 
already been much studied and monitored, although there 
are exceptions; 


e first-order effects (e.g., water quality, air quality, habitat 
loss) are the easiest to predict; second-order effects (e.g., 
primary productivity, population changes) the next; and 
higher-order effects (changes in animal behaviour and socio- 
economic effects) the most difficult; complex systems with 
many linkages are not usually well understood. 


In view of the foregoing conclusions it is suggested that: 


® opportunities be sought to improve knowledge and under- 
standing of cumulative impacts, and 


e research concentrate upon understanding of ecological 
systems and the changes that they exhibit rather than the 
simpler first-order effects of environmental disturbance or 
the more complex higher-order effects on human and animal 
behaviour. 


MITIGATION 


Some of the follow-up studies deal almost exclusively with the 
process and results of mitigation. The general sequence of 
activity that they reveal is assessment, identification of 
potential impacts in general terms, design and implementation 
of mitigating measures, reassessment and, if the potential 
impact has been avoided or minimized, adoption of the 
mitigating activity as a standard procedure in comparable 
circumstances. Predictions of the effects of mitigation are not 
usually explicit; most often it is simply assumed that they will 
result in improvement. If predictions are explicit they are 
couched in general terms. The indicators of success tend to be 
integrative, (e.g., fish populations have been maintained) or 
social, (e.g., highway design is considered aesthetically 
attractive) rather than analytical and scientific. Such indicators 
are satisfactory from an operational viewpoint but do not 
provide much basis for scientific audit. 


Mitigation is an exercise in pragmatism: on the whole, it seems 
to have worked well and to have been well received. Many 
mitigations deemed to reduce adverse environmental impacts 
are minor modifications to construction procedures or 


operating regimes. For example, highway construction at 
stream crossing on the Shakwak project was scheduled to 
avoid periods when the impacts on fisheries would be most 
severe (Spencer 1985). In the Coquihalla Valley, the timing of 
construction was a key consideration in mitigating impacts on 
fisheries. Recommended construction periods varied depend- 
ing on the type; schedules for some aspects of highway 
construction did not need to be as rigid as those for trenching 
for pipelines (Zallen et a/. 1985). Many of the damaging effects 
to soil noted as a result of earlier pipeline construction in 
Southern Ontario have more recently been avoided by 
suspending the operation during wet weather (Moncrieff et al. 
1985). The impact of construction noise at Riviere-des-Prairies 
was more or less tolerable during the daytime but ‘‘complaints 
were expressed when activities went on early in the morning or 
late in the evening’. A tighter work schedule was considered 
the most appropriate noise mitigation measure (Verdon 1985). 


Perhaps the greatest concern aroused by the Wreck Cove 
hydro-electric project was the expected impact on salmon of 
reduced flows of the Cheticamp River. Mitigation was achieved 
by devising and implementing a riparian flow policy to provide 
a base flow not lower than the one-year-in-four mean July 
flow. As indicated elsewhere, the evidence suggests that the 
policy was effective (Ruggles 1985). 


In addition to scheduling, a number of relatively simple tasks, 
many of which represent no more than good construction 
practice, are important in mitigation. These include stabilizing 
disturbed areas by seeding and fertilizing or other means, 
selecting the direction to fell trees which is least damaging, 
restricting the operation of vehicles in streams, identifying and 
flagging trees for protection, topsoil stripping and replacement 
(Moncreiff et a/. 1985; Spencer 1985). Good environmental 
performance on a project is a potent form of mitigation; it 
depends upon effective communication among all concerned, 
the attitude of the contractor and good construction planning. 


As experience with particular types of projects accumulates, 
mitigation measures observed to be effective in reducing or 
eliminating specific impacts tend to become part of standard 
construction operations and may, in part at least, be reflected 
in operations manuals (Moncrieff et a/. 1985). La societe 
d’énergie de la Baie James (SEBJ) has developed such an 
operations manual. It was first used by on-site project 
managers for Hydro-Quebec’s 315 kV Riviere-du-Loup hydro- 
electric transmission line project. The Riviere-du-Loup case 
study is presently being evaluated. In his review of the 
recommendations relating to three northern pipelines, 
Jakimchuk et a/. (1985) noted a trend away from a detailed list 
of specific mitigative requirements and toward reliance on 
standard operating procedures and regulatory requirements. 
In the report on the Shakwak project, Spencer (1985) notes 
that ‘‘many environmental issues can be solved by applica- 
tions of standard mitigation measures’’. 


Some mitigations are and will remain site-specific, specialized 
activities. These include devices either to facilitate or prevent 
the passage of fish on the Shakwak project (Spencer 1985); 
sediment traps and barriers downstream of pipeline crossings 
(Moncrieff et a/. 1985); and highway underpasses and fences 


to control the movements of wildlife in the vicinity of the Trans- 
Canada Highway in Banff (Janes and Ross 1985). 


Where mitigations have been audited, the results are 
expressed in general and pragmatic terms. In respect to the 
Shakwak, Spencer (1985) notes, ‘‘The construction program 
was generally successful in improving on the undesirable fish 
passage conditions that existed at crossing sites prior to 
construction... Mitigative measures were generally well 
followed. If it can be assumed that those mitigative measures 
would actually reduce potential impacts on fish, then the 
project should not have impacted on the fish resource. 
Revegetation efforts in the right of way were generally 
successful ... Re-spreading stoned surface soils ... prior to 
seeding and fertilizing is the best way to assure successful 
vegetation.”’ Moncrieff et a/. (1985) refer to controversy about 
the usefulness of sediment control devices, noting that the lack 
of quantitative and comparable data makes assessment of 
their effectiveness difficult and that more quantitative monitor- 
ing is needed. The animal movement control measures 
undertaken at Banff are not yet complete and evaluation is, 
therefore, tentative. Monitoring throughout construction has, 
however, enabled the detection and correction of design 
problems, e.g., some of the earliest underpasses were not 
used because of difficulties with snow and ice (Janes and Ross 
1985). 


Mitigation is at the heart of environmental management at the 
project level and the evidence of the follow-up studies is that it 
has evolved in a progressive fashion. Jakimchuk et a/. (1985) 
summarize the situation well in stating: 


¢ “Information availability and practical experience appeared 
to be the key factors that affected the evolution of recom- 
mended mitigative measures.”’ 


We may add as a general conclusion that: 


¢ mitigation is frequently undertaken as a standardized or ad 
hoc operating response to perceived environmental 
concerns and there is often insufficient information available 
to evaluate mitigations. 


We therefore recommend that complete records be kept of 
construction and operating experiences, particularly as they 
are adapted in response to new information and understanding 
gained in the course of the project. 


ACCURACY AND PRECISION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


There is much evidence of the lack of accuracy and precision 
of EIA predictions and general agreement that better predic- 
tions would be worthwhile. There are perhaps two main 
reasons why better prediction is considered desirable. The first 
flows from the numerous examples of adverse environmental 
effects of development; it is assumed that they might have 
been avoided if they had been accurately predicted in a way 
that commanded credibility. The second reason is the human 
desire to improve performance; the need to predict is seen as 
a challenge to skill and knowledge. If environmental predic- 


tions were improved the expected benefits would be better 
environmental management and greater knowledge of the 
structure and functioning of ecosystems. 


The two sorts of expected benefits are not incompatible but 
giving priority to one or the other can have significant opera- 
tional and cost implications. If priority is given to improving the 
quality of environmental science, there will be an emphasis on 
procedures that will facilitate the experimental approach and 
ensure the collection of adequate and timely data. On the 
other hand, a prior concern with saving time and money and 
concentrating on ‘‘practical’’ measures is likely to mean that 
there will be less emphasis on precision and on scientific 
aspects of the work generally. What is most likely, of course, is 
that there will be continuing tension between the two 
approaches; they will be adopted concurrently so far as they 
can, but the emphasis will tend to swing from one to the other. 


The question of what accuracy and precision one can 
reasonably expect from environmental prediction remains. For 
many of the projects which cause major environmental 
impacts, from five to fifty years or more may be taken up by 
planning, implementation, and operation. Since there is really 
no such thing as a completely closed social or ecological 
system, particularly over an extended period of time, it is 
unreasonable to expect a high level of accuracy from predic- 
tions. For example, the specific value of soil or water pH ten 
years after construction of a smelter could be the conse- 
quence of so many variables other than construction of the 
smelter that highly precise prediction would be imprudent. 
What is important is whether the pH is changing in the 
direction and magnitude predicted, whether it is likely to move 
into a range which holds serious implications for other parts of 
the ecosystem, and whether the factors affecting the process 
are well understood in that particular ecosystem. If the 
processes which underly changes in indicators such as pH 
levels are properly understood, then changes in exogenous 
factors will trigger expectations of change in the indicators and 
in associated secondary effects; it will be possible to take 
timely mitigative action. If those processes are not understood, 
the changes will come as a surprise, and mitigation will be 
more difficult or impossible because of the delay. 


Some of the work conducted recently at the University of 
Aberdeen (Bisset 1980) has reached the discouraging 
conclusion that the design of projects and factors external to 
projects change so much between assessment and audit that 
comparisons become very difficult. An audit can take either of 
two approaches when faced with such a situation. In the first, 
it can reconstruct the planning model used in project design, 
then test it against the state of knowledge at that time. 
Alternatively, it can be tested against current standards so 
that (a) required revisions for current planning efforts are made 
clear and (b) trends in such changes may be scrutinized in the 
effort to establish their pattern (if any) and hence anticipate 
future changes. With such objectives, very useful audits can be 
conducted even in what appear to be highly variable, 
unbounded planning environments. 


A discussion of forecasting techniques (MacDonald 1985) was 
strongly critical of the application of rigid or linear techniques 
to dynamic multifaceted phenomena. Ascher (1978), in his 
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critique of forecasting technologies and their misapplication, 
has made similar criticisms. Indeed, the purpose of many 
alternative forecasting techniques, such as system dynamics, 
is to avoid such flaws (Forrester, Mass and Ryan 1976). 


Simulation methods, of which system dynamics is a particular 
variant, can be used to build both simple and complex models 
of interactive systems (Larkin 1984). Modular structures allow 
simple formulations of one part of a model to be replaced with 
more complex ones to improve resolution. Specific parame- 
ters, or even functional relationships can be adapted to 
specific systems, such as river basins. Other modelling 
techniques can be used in subroutines to estimate specific 
parameters at certain stages of the modelled system’s 
evolution. As knowledge improves, simple structural relation- 
ships may be replaced by richer and more accurate depic- 
tions. The modular nature of many simulation models makes 
such changes quite straightforward. 


But we must keep our feet on the ground. In a review of the 
lengthy controversy over the impact of electric power genera- 
tion on the Hudson River striped bass populations, Barnthouse 
et al. (1984) cautioned that, ‘“‘shortcuts to solutions cannot be 
found through elaborate modeling exercises... simple, 
empirical models designed to fit the available data are more 
useful than complex, process-level models that require 
unavailable data.’’ Failure to draw definitive conclusions about 
long-term effects on fish populations was because of ‘“‘insuffi- 
cient understanding of underlying biological processes.”’ 


Physical scientists are used to a form of investigation which is 
based on clearly stated hypotheses and requires precise data 
to reach conclusions. Many social scientist have found that 
attempting similar precision may lead to absurdities. The level 
of present knowledge about the causes of human behaviour is 
such that social scientists often find themselves unable to 
achieve numerical precision when analysing broad changes. 
As a result, some have been led to concentrate on delineating 
the major structural patterns underlying behavioural 
phenomena. Until a higher level of knowledge is achieved, it is 
unlikely that more detailed prediction will achieve more than 
correlational accuracy. Even models based on fundamental 
structural phenomena are likely to break down when applied 
to situations containing functional features not represented in 
the reference data base. In other words, the paradigm must be 
appropriate. 


Environmental science may be in much the same situation. 
From the analysis of Hecky et a/. (1984) of the Southern Indian 
Lake experience, it appeared that the basic paradigm, derived 
over a period of years from investigations of reservoirs 
elsewhere, was appropriate for predicting some effects but not 
others. It was inadequate in its consideration of the nature of 
the area to be flooded and it failed to predict or predicted 
incorrectly responses above the primary trophic level. 


The most famous analysis of paradigms and their role in the 
evolution of science, and especially their role in the definition 
of accepted scientific opinion, was developed by Kuhn (1970). 
Studies such as that at South Indian Lake suggest not only 
that an established paradigm exists to explain ecosystem 
perturbation and response, but also that there are several 


“loose ends’’ when that paradigm is tested. Following Kuhn's 
analysis of other scientific fields, the implication of those loose 
ends is that a new paradigm is in the offing, one which will 
incorporate present knowledge and solve some of the puzzles 
which the current model can’t handle. 


Some authors have assumed that if forecasts are to be audited 
they must include explicit statements of expected effects. 
Ideally, precision is preferable, but so long as precision is 
unattainable we take a different view. Clear, sharp forecasts 
certainly make an auditor’s job easier, and are by no means 
without value, but they may in one sense be misleading. In the 
current state of environmental science, if such predictions are 
to be expressed within the usual bounds of scientific confi- 
dence, they must be relatively limited in scope and complexity. 
As a result, they may be too narrow to contribute significantly 
to a comprehensive environmental assessment. 


The current state of the art is environmental science is such 
that different levels of precision are possible in different fields. 
There is considerable doubt that current knowledge is 
adequate to assess each element of a complex project at an 
appropriate level, or even to determine the level of precision 
required to forecast some elements of complex processes. 
Environmental science is still a relatively new field and it is 
concerned with a wide range of phenomena. While that 
suggests that caution should remain a byword for the foresee- 
able future, we believe that environmental forecasting can be 
improved. The role of feedback, such as can be provided by 
audits, is indispensable to such improvement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The science and techniques that are vital to environmental 
management and to the conduct of EIA have progressed, but 
need to be improved. We suggest that: 


e research should concentrate on re-establishing a more 
securely based environmental science, through clarification 
of 


— ecosystem dynamics and paradigms, 
— the nature and dynamics of cumulative impacts, 


— the response of specific ecosystem components to 
different impacts; 


e data for decision making and management should be more 
thoroughly and systematically gathered and carefully 
recorded — in particular, 


— pre-project monitoring and operational and post-project 
effects monitoring should be designed in accordance 
with the concept of valued ecosystems, 


— monitoring should begin as projects are being planned 
and should extend over an adequate period of time to 
allow for proper planning and management, — monitor- 
ing plans should aim at establishing statistically signifi- 
cant conclusions; 


¢ mitigation measures should be undertaken and managed in — evaluating and recording the effectiveness of particular 
a more systematic manner, in particular by measures, 
— keeping precise records of the institution of mitigation — incorporating successful mitigation measures in engi- 


and the observed effects, neering practice. 
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CHAPTER 4: PROCEDURAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES ARISING FROM AUDITS 


THE CHANGING PROFILE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
ISSUES 


Among concerned professionals in Canada, interest in the 
process of environmental assessment and its relation to the 
development planning process has increased. Environmental 
impacts continue to give rise to issues, although there are 
signs that they are somewhat less of a general political rallying 
point than the ‘“‘environmental movement’? made them a 
decade ago. 


The reasons why environmental issues cause less controversy 
now include at least the following: 


e issues are being settled in a more routine manner because 
they are better understood; 


e standards which have been set are also better understood 
and therefore generally adhered to by all parties; 


¢ uncertainty on several key issues has been reduced by 
research and experience; 


e those who are ‘“‘on the front lines’ of the environmental 
debate of the last decade have now gotten to know and 
trust each other, if not perfectly, at least much better than 
before; 


¢ other problems such as unemployment and a declining rate 
of economic growth are felt to be more important and are 
partly displacing environment as a major public issue. 


Sequences of emerging awareness, followed by controversy 
and eventual acceptance of appropriate routine procedures 
have been experienced in respect of other public policy issues 
in the past. Is environmental assessment going the same 
route? Downs (1972), in his provocative discussion of the 
“issue attention cycle’, argued more than a decade ago that 
that would be the fate of the ecology movement in the United 
States and for the moment time appears to have proved him 
right. 


That such important and controversial issues as acid emissions 
and hazardous waste disposal are still outstanding makes it 
clear that environmental issues aren’t all settled even if the 
approach to them is becoming calmer and more constructive. 
And the shadow of the past remains. Quinn (1985-i) noted 
that much of the public dissatisfaction voiced at the hearings 
of the Inquiry on Federal Water Policy arose from the environ- 
mental effects of past projects — evidence that something has 
been wrong with the project planning and implementation 
process. Because there is little to suggest that the process has 
changed, people appear to assume that the same problems 
persist. Despite the reduction in controversy, the project 


planning and implementation process is still suspect in the 
minds of some of the public and the cause of frustration to 
those directly involved. 


Whatever the causes, Canadian concerns with the environ- 
mental implications of development seem to have shifted from 
an almost exclusive emphasis on specific environmental 
impacts to the more mature realm (as policy issues go) of 
management, of improving institutions, standardizing proce- 
dures and achieving efficiency and cost-effectiveness. 


The Canadian case studies indicate that the best ways to 
manage environmental assessment are yet to be worked out. 
We still need to define the characteristics of structure and 
function most appropriate to reviewing and managing complex 
political, technical processes involving different interests and 
actors. The questions raised by the case studies relating to 
administration and procedure can be summarized as follows: 


e How should EIA relate to broader and more fundamental 
planning processes? 


e What are the most appropriate institutional arrangements, 
allocations of responsibility and procedures for ElA? 


¢ How can the contributions to the public interest of compe- 
tency groups be maximized? 


e Can EIA be made more efficient? 


Audits of EIA can help answer those questions and have 
already thrown some light on them. 


EIA AND COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


The role of environmental assessment in development planning 
has received continuing and intensive attention. Reviewing the 
environmental assessment of hydrocarbon production in the 
Beaufort Sea, Rees (1983) commented on EARP as follows: 
‘As a mechanism that is external to the project and essentially 
reactive in mode, the present EARP is simply not an appropri- 
ate vehicle for project planning and design.’’ Rees noted 
further that the EARP panel was precluded from considering 
the go/no go option: in the view of the initiating department 
the most critical decision, namely that development would 
proceed, had already been taken. 


While EIA began as a discrete process associated with a 
particular project, the view that it should be an integral 
element of comprehensive planning is becoming more 
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common. O'Riordan and Sewell (1981) and their collaborators 
presented a major review of the topic, and in their introductory 
chapter the editors state their position clearly: ‘‘... we contend 
that EIA should be regarded as basically a symbol of a much 
more profound and exciting development in government, that 
of clarifying national priorities in all aspects of environmental 
management...’’ O'Riordan (1985) stressed the desirability of 
project assessment in the context of general planning, which 
includes the formulation of goals and objectives and is policy 
oriented. Along similar lines, Munro (1986) emphasized the 
importance of undertaking ElAs in a comprehensive policy 
context within a system of policy formulation, program 
planning and project design and implementation. 


It remains our contention that environmental assessment 
should be an integral part of the planning process, and that it 
should be begun when project planning begins, not after 
fundamental decisions have been made and the opportunity 
remains only to modify the details of implementation. We may 
be moving in that direction. Boothroyd and Rees (1984) in a 
review of EIA over the past 10 years consider that ‘‘... the 
most important roles for EIA are increasingly seen to be in two 
directions relevant to public policy: first, in evening the odds 
— between proponents and impactees, between the larger 
society and the local community, and between society’s 
immediate and long-term interests...” They suspect that 
activities now labelled as ‘‘ElA”’ may be “‘organically incorpo- 
rated into both project design and community development 
planning.”’ EIA as a discrete add-on activity, with only marginal 
impact on project implementation “‘will disappear’. 


Integration of environmental assessment with development 
planning at the project level calls for more satisfactory 
scheduling than has often been the case. Rosenberg et ai. 
(1981) used the example of mineral development in the 
Canadian North to demonstrate that the lead time for proper 
environmental assessment was similar to that for exploration 
and deposit definition. They have argued that environmental 
assessment should begin at the same time as exploration so 
that development prospects can be explored with environmen- 
tal management requirements as an integral part of the 
development issue. 


The follow-up studies contain little with respect to this broad 
but fundamental point, and as yet there is clearly no concen- 
sus about the role of EIA in relation to major planning deci- 
sions. Ruggles (1985) states that the Wreck Cove Environmen- 
tal Assessment was meant to maximize environmental benefits 
by incorporating appropriate mitigation measures into the 
hydro-electric project design, rather than assess whether the 
project was environmentally acceptable. Kiell et a/. (1985), on 
the other hand, characterized the environmental impact 
statement as primarily a tool to decide whether a proposed 
project is acceptable, comparing it to engineering feasibility 
studies occurring in the conceptual phase of development. 


Turning to the procedural characteristics of EIA that relate to 
planning, we find a tendency to follow either of two 
approaches. An administrative process pattern has been the 
more common. Orloff (1972), Matthews (1975), and Caldwell 
(1982) have provided expositions of this approach. An 
alternative is the organic planning perspective. It has been 


used by Hollick (1981) and Gianotti (1983), among others. 
The major characteristics of these two approaches can be 
summarized as follows. 


Administrative Process Model 


The administrative approach to environmental assessment has 
concentrated on ensuring that orderly, clearly defined steps 
are taken throughout the process. It may include a regulatory 
system in the legal and procedural sense, and it may go 
beyond that. It usually involves a set of rules (or a code) by 
which the need for an assessment can be determined and a 
set of guidelines about the type of assessment which is to be 
conducted. It often defines the questions which have to be 
answered. Some well established administrative processes 
have reached the point where they specify the levels of 
accuracy of the studies which are to be conducted. In short, 
the administrative process model relies upon procedural rules 
and the setting of standards. 


The fundamental assumption of an administrative EIA process 
is that following all the right steps, as outlined in the rules, will 
result in the most environmentally acceptable project possible. 
That assumption is clearly open to challenge. The case studies 
related to the development of pipelines in Canada have shown 
that the rules are often imperfect. Following the rules results in 
a design which meets the rules without solving, or even 
identifying, problems which a less codified approach might 
turn up. 


At the same time, an administrative approach tends to 
standardize the EIA process and the roles of the participants. 
The result is more order, less confusion. There may also be 
less flexibility and creativity in response to the unexpected. 
Criticism of changes in the direction of greater administrative 
efficiency acknowledges that the results are better than 
nothing most of the time. It also recognizes that codification 
often leads participants to ‘‘play by the book’’ rather than 
seek the best solution. In the United States adversarial system, 
particularly, some of the resulting solutions are clearly lower in 
quality than the codifiers had intended. 


Organic Planning Model 


An alternative approach which differs dramatically from the 
administrative approach is called ‘‘organic planning’ or 
“integrated planning’. Using that approach, there may never 
be an actual assessment of a project. Rather, sound environ- 
mental principles are built into project design from the 
beginning and at each stage of the plan. Environmental 
assessment becomes so integral to the design that a separate 
process would be redundant. 


This approach works if environmental skills and perspectives 
are always represented on the design and development team. 
That may be achieved by having an applied environmental 
scientist as part of the planning group, or by having ecological 
education included in the training of planners (an even more 
integrated form). 


This approach also has its weaknesses. The biases and 
knowledge limitations of the planning group will be reflected in 
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the plan. If the group is strong on hydrography, but weak on 
soil chemistry, that weakness is likely to be shown in the final 
design. Although the Wreck Cove project is perhaps not an 
example of organic planning, the conclusion of the Wreck 
Cove case study (Ruggles 1985) that the assessment of water 
quality did not make proper use of existing knowledge of water 
chemistry illustrates the point. 


Another fundamental problem with the organic approach is 
that when it is followed, the need for an external assessment 
may seem less apparent and support for environmental 
assessments is reduced. Since the assessments are not done, 
there is little incentive to review the projects later; there is 
nothing to follow-up on. There may be a denial that an ex- 
post-facto evaluation has any purpose. The danger is that 
flaws in the planning process can go undetected, and evidence 
of their existence can be denied, for a long time. In fact, an 
audit of such a project threatens the planning process of the 
institutions since it is effectively an assessment of an inte- 
grated process. That threat is naturally resisted. However, 
there are techniques for disassembling the environmental 
components of such plans. In our view, audits are necessary in 
such situations and can be conducted successfully without 
necessarily taking on the entire planning system. 


QUESTIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PROCEDURE 


As a consequence of law and custom, responsibility for 
environmental management in Canada is divided between and 
within governments and between the public and private 
sectors. Mandates and the ways in which they are discharged 
are well described in the comprehensive account by Couch 
(1982). It is not our intention to describe or analyse this 
situation and the actors involved in it in any detail. Suffice it to 
say that it would be difficult to change the division of responsi- 
bility, particularly that between governments, even if a change 
were deemed desirable. Since the environment is not divided 
in ways that parallel the constitutional division of responsibility 
we must ask what sorts of procedures and _ institutional 
arrangements will meet environmental needs while fitting into 
our governmental system. 


FEARO and EARP, though relevant only to federally spon- 
sored or funded projects, are very important not only because 
of the number and significance of such projects, particularly in 
the Territories, but also because FEARO may collaborate with 
and influence environmental institutions and procedures in the 
provinces. There are also frequent interactions between 
Environment Canada, exercising its responsibilities with 
respect to air, water, wildlife and national parks, the National 
Energy Board, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO), 
and provincial and territorial organizations responsible for EIA. 
There are further complexities in the Territories where the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs (DINA) and the line 
departments of territorial governments have very similar 
responsibilities. 


The description of exercise of responsibility with respect to the 
Norman Wells pipeline (Jakimchuk et a/. 1985) is illustrative of 
the complexities that result from jurisdictional fractionalization. 


A panel established under EARP (administered by FEARO) 
reported and made recommendations on mitigating action to 
the Minister of the Environment in January 1981. At about the 
same time, the National Energy Board (NEB) held hearings on 
the proponent’s application for a Certificate of Public Conveni- 
ence and Necessity. The NEB decision covered much of the 
same material as the EARP report and noted the terms and 
conditions under which the NEB would grant a certificate. In 
November 1981 the certificate was granted. A year later the 
proponent signed an agreement with DINA outlining respon- 
sibilities for studies, monitoring, mitigation and other activities. 
The agreement covered some of the issues identified by the 
EARP panel. The proponent also had to obtain water licences 
from the Northwest Territories Water Board. Federal agencies 
involved in regulating and monitoring construction and 
operation of the pipeline included NEB, DINA, DFO, Canada 
Oil and Gas Lands Administration, Department of Transport 
and Department of Environment; terrritorial agencies included 
the Department of Renewable Resources and the Department 
of Local Government. Jakimchuk states, “‘It is through the 
terms and conditions of the permits, licences and approvals 
controlled by these agencies that the EA panel’s recom- 
mended mitigative and monitoring measures have been 
implemented, as EARP itself has no post-approval powers to 
ensure implementation.’’ A comparable number of agencies 
from the federal and territorial governments was involved in the 
Shakwak project (Spencer 1985). 


In the Coquihalla Valley corridor where pipelines and a 
highway have been constructed in recent years, two federal 
departments, Environment, and Fisheries and Oceans, and 
four provincial departments, Environment, Energy Mines and 
Petroleum Resources, Forests, and Transportation and 
Highways, have been involved in environmental assessment. 


Several other case studies reflected similarly complex situa- 
tions. 


Two observations are prompted by the foregoing descriptions: 
the first is that it should be possible to devise a less com- 
plicated and, therefore, more cost-effective process for 
approval and monitoring of a project; the second is that it 
seems inappropriate that a body such as FEARO, which is 
primarily responsible for assessing a project and recommend- 
ing mitigation and monitoring, has no power to ensure 
implementation. 


A concern in the Territories and in several provinces was the 
duplication of effort needed to meet the requirements of 
several agencies. In some cases, proponents were faced with 
more than one agency hearing on the same issue. Pipelines 
are clearly important in this regard, since they involve the 
National Energy Board, sometimes FEARO and sometimes a 
provincial energy authority (as in Ontario), as well as the 
resource use (right of way) agencies and environmental 
agencies. The apparent redundancy has led to a certain 
cynicism and a great deal of frustration on the part of all 
concerned. 


The sense of the case studies is that some inter-agency 
conflicts have been sorted out. There remains some confusion, 
however, about the role of environmental concerns and 
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agencies in those projects such as pipelines which are 
regulated primarily on some basis other than environment. 
One suggestion has been to restrict EARP hearings to issues 
not previously covered in the primary regulatory hearings (e.g., 
NEB Terms and Conditions). Under that condition, the material 
submitted as part of the primary review process would be 
presumed in any secondary environmental review. Thus, 
proponents and intervenors would not be in the frustrating 
position of resubmitting old material to a new agency. 


Several of the case studies stated or implied the need for clear 
definition of responsibilities for all phases of EIA if unproduc- 
tive institutional and interpersonal conflict is to be avoided. 
Moves in the direction of major institutional changes would 
not, however, be an obvious consequence of the case studies. 
The case studies suggest a clarification of existing roles, a 
confirmation of changes which have been occuring over the 
past 15 years and arrangements that would allow greater 
flexibility in sharing responsibilities. 


Given the jurisdictional complexity of the Canadian scene, and 
of even more importance, the need to draw upon skills and 
intellectual contributions and to reflect biases from a range of 
different sources, special institutions must be established to 
design and manage procedures for undertaking ElAs and 
designing appropriate mitigation activities and monitoring 
processes. Panels or committee structures, often of at least 
two levels, representing proponents, regulators, scientists, 
clients and affected publics are the usual institutional 
response. An environmental co-ordinator may serve the 
committee or committees and help expedite the program. 
Referrals, consultations and meetings resulting in advice and 
decisions, are the usual regulatory procedures and products. 
There is great variation in the minutiae of structure and 
procedure, most often the result of the interplay of personali- 
ties and permanent institutions involved, but the general 
pattern is fairly constant. 


The Shakwak Highway Project, which was submitted to the 
EARP for a panel review, is a useful example of EIA structure 
and process (Spencer 1985). The proponent, Public Works 
Canada, retained a consultant to prepare an environmental 
impact statement. The EARP panel convened hearings and 
eventually submitted recommendations with respect to project 
management, construction and mitigation. The project 
management recommendations were that a Shakwak Review 
Committee and an environmental co-ordinator be appointed. 
The Review Committee was to report annually to the federal 
Minister of the Environment and the Yukon Territorial Council. 
lt was composed of representatives of the Yukon Territorial 
Government, EPS and DINA. Its functions were to review and 
report on the implementation of the panel’s recommendations 
and the proponent’s commitments, to evaluate further studies 
and mitigation measures and to ensure that channels of 
communication among groups interested in the project 
worked. The co-ordinator was to make field checks of 
construction, instruct -project management and contractor’s 
Staff and report to the Review Committee. He also reported to 
the Project Manager who translated the co-ordinator’s findings 
into action at the project site. For two years the co-ordinator’s 
position was filled full time; subsequently it became the part- 
time responsibility of a person not otherwise connected with 


the project and based in Vancouver. Another body, the 
Shakwak Environmental Steering Committee, was formed to 
co-ordinate action needed to meet regulatory requirements. It 
included representatives of nine subdepartmental agencies of 
the federal and Yukon governments. The Review Committee 
strived to facilitate high-level communication between 
interested departments. It was not successful in having 
environmentally based guidelines for the project completed or 
having a social impact assessment undertaken. The Environ- 
mental Steering Committee streamlined and standardized 
permit procedures but did not have inadequate terms and 
conditions upgraded. The environmental co-ordinator oper- 
ated effectively as an integral part of the project management 
teams during the first two years of the project. Less frequent 
monitoring after the position became a part-time one had 
some adverse effects. 


The Banff Highway twinning project was co-ordinated first 
through a simple steering committee and later through a more 
elaborate committee structure representing three federal 
agencies, Public Works (the builder), Parks Canada (the land 
owner and ‘‘client’’), and Environment Canada. The committee 
structure, a policy committee, a decision-making senior 
committee and four subcommittees — design, environment, 
construction and public relations — had been recommended 
by an EARP panel which also called for the preparation of an 
EIS and convened public hearings. An environmental co- 
ordinator, formerly an employee of the Park Warden Service, 
was appointed by Public Works to report to the project 
manager, meet with the subcommittees and maintain a day to 
day relationship with on-site supervisors. According to the 
follow-up report (Janes and Ross 1985) the operating style of 
the committee structure, the co-ordinator and the project 
manager, was highly interactive and generally effective. It was 
able to respond effectively to unplanned events. The overlap in 
reporting arrangements for the co-ordinator was at times a 
sensitive matter and there were occasional clashes. Accelera- 
tion of the project without adding qualified environmental 
personnel to project staff created undue stress. 


Besides a committed structure established for the life of a 
project, there may also be set up joint  industry/ 
government/university working groups to resolve difficult 
technical or scientific issues. Such was the case, for example, 
for drilling mud disposal on the east coast (Everitt and Sonntag 
1985). 


Several case studies reported difficulty in determining co- 
ordinating arrangements, procedures followed, etc. through 
the course of projects because full records were not available. 


The case studies suggest several recommendations relevant to 
administrative structure and procedures: 


e clear definition of the division of responsibilities among co- 
operating agencies will minimize confusion and consequent 
delays and mistakes; 


¢ continuity of membership in committees and of responsibil- 
ity for co-ordination is highly desirable; 
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¢ reports are important as a record of what is done and 
learned; they should be submitted as scheduled; relevant 
information about experience at other sites should be 
sought out and utilized. 


Analysis and discussion of the several committee structures 
established for project management has not answered all the 
questions that might be asked. Can we develop guidelines for 
determining which players in a project (proponent, protector, 
public user, construction manager, etc.) are best suited to the 
various roles on the project management structure (policy 
committee head, public interaction, design control, etc.)? An 
important question is whether some structures work primarily 
because of the efforts of one or several particularly dedicated 
and skillful individuals? 


HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS 


From the case studies of the Beaufort Sea exploration and 
Ontario pipeline projects, a common message emerged about 
the significance of human relations in the assessment process. 
Initial hearings were marked by a sense of suspicion, of 
confrontation among different organizational interests. 
Developers and regulators experienced mutual distrust. There 
were also conflicts among government organizations. In 
Ontario, they were often between federal and provincial 
agencies. In the Territories, the conflicts were between federal 
agencies, a reflection perhaps of lesser local authority there. 


Over time, both the human and organizational relationships 
have smoothed out considerably. With experience, jurisdic- 
tional confusion has been reduced. The Ontario government, 
for example, now appears to have a much clearer understand- 
ing of the areas in which it has sufficient jurisdiction to be 
effective: during the early pipeline monitoring programs, much 
effort was wasted on matters over which the federal govern- 
ment was held to have jurisdiction. In addition, the case study 
relating to the activities of Union Gas suggests that the 
maturity of an organization in terms of its experience with EIA, 
the quality of its contractors, and its acceptance of the value 
of environmental quality may influence the trade-offs between 
proponent, regulator, and public advocate. In the case of an 
experienced organization with a proven record of good 
environmental management, less needs to be done by the 
regulator and public. When an inexperienced organization is 
involved, a heavy burden may fall on those other then the non- 
proponent. 


An interesting finding from several of the case studies is that 
important changes occurred in the interactions of individuals 
representing different organizational interests. Representatives 
at first assumed that their primary responsibility was to defend 
the interests of their own organization in the face of similarly 
aggressive efforts by others. Over time, those attitudes 
modified. Several years of contact between industry and 
government officials at the working level led to the establish- 
ment of greater understanding. The interaction not only put ‘‘a 
human face’’ on the representatives of other organizations, it 
also helped create an understanding of the technical assump- 
tions, limits, and credibility of the various parties. 


As a result, members of long-standing working groups, or 
persons who have come together a number of times to discuss 
different issues have established an easier rapport than was 
the case when they first met. Industry representatives have a 
better understanding of public officials’ requirements and the 
Officials have a better sense of industry's capabilities and 
motivations. In fact, in one case the introduction of a new 
player to an established circle of this sort lead to noticeable 
pertubations as the ‘‘new boy”’ was brought into the circle of 
understanding established over the course of a couple of 
years. 


There are clear implications in such findings for both govern- 
ment and industry organizations: stability is hard-earned and 
easily upset by new appointments insensitive to an elaborate 
technical culture. 


While this socialization process was uncovered in several of 
the case studies, there was concern expressed over its 
implications for organizational interests. Does the rapport 
develop at the expense of dangerously compromising the 
interests each person is there to represent? To what extent is 
compromise in the interest of resolving issues beneficial or 
harmful to society and to the participating organizations? How 
do new interests, arising as a result of social, economic, 
political, or scientific changes, enter the circle? Those are 
some of the questions provoked by the findings and they are 
worthy of considerably more attention and research. 


The University of British Columbia’s Westwater project has 
dealt with ways to handle situations dominated by difficult 
issues and where differing interests are at stake by developing 
a bargaining technique for planning and development. 
Bargaining is held out as both a useful means of understanding 
the myriad adjustments which occur in project design — and 
as a positive model through which the adjustments can be 
made more smoothly. For a clear exposition of the model in 
action, see Dorcey and Martin (1985a). 


The complicated nature of environmental problems and the 
pressure to find solutions clearly pose difficulties for partici- 
pants in ElAs. Disaggregation of complex and controversial 
issues may be helpful. By this means the scope and com- 
plexity of issues may be reduced to levels that enable partici- 
pants in technical working groups to resolve them more 
readily. 


But a smoothly working process to reassemble the compo- 
nents of the project after it has been disaggregated has not 
yet been worked out. Of even more importance, once the 
group-level problems have been resolved, there does not 
appear to be a systematic technique to solve higher order 
problems. Additional mechanisms may be needed at the 
policy level and perhaps the bargaining technique should be 
more widely applied. The working group model suggested that 
representatives on a working group can establish a co- 
operative attitude among their policy-level superiors, essen- 
tially by setting the stage with working level co-operation and 
problem-solving success. 


The case study of the Utah and Amax mines (Dorcey and 
Martin 1985b, 1985c) particularly, led the investigators to 
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focus on the importance of personal skills in resolving environ- 
mental management issues. They concluded that specific 
attention to the development of interpersonal and group skills 
should be included in post-secondary education and organiza- 
tional development programs. They also concluded that 
further attention should be given to the evaluation of innova- 
tions aimed at reaching agreement in the resolution of difficult 
issues. 


In respect of public involvement, the sense of the case studies, 
was that if it was arranged at an early stage of the project, it 
would have a twofold benefit. On the one hand it would ensure 
that the information and opinion contributed by the public 
could be usefully incorporated in the decisions, and on the 
other hand, the earlier that information was given to the public 
and the earlier the public had a chance to react to it, the 
greater the possibility that friction and confrontation could be 
minimized and time saved. 


Jakimchuk et a/. (1985) found that the manner in which the 
public perceives an impact affects the speed with which an 
issue can be resolved. If both the public and technicians 
consider an issue important, there will be more effort to resolve 
the issue in a positive manner. Thus, the process of assess- 
ment, EARP in particular, can serve as a forum where both 
political and technical issues can be explained and resolved. 
But the usefulness of this exchange will be limited if it refers 
only to the preconstruction phase. 


Moncrieff et a/. (1985) found that, ‘‘... an earlier involvement of 
the public in the environmental planning and approval 
process... reduced costly delays’. On the other hand, 
Jakimchuk et a/. (1985) noted the feeling of some observers 
that EARP preoccupation with public participation can lead to 
public reviews that are unnecessarily long. Thus, the time and 
manner of involvement of the public is crucial to ensuring a 
smooth participative process. 


The question of how the public can contribute is also impor- 
tant. In many cases, it was found that if the information was 
presented to the public in a very technical manner, the ability 
to understand, comment and contribute to the decision 
process was limited (Dorcey and Martin 1985b). 


In spite of these difficulties, there is evidence ‘‘that following a 
logical comprehensive and open procedure’ in which the 
public can participate, will produce more ‘“‘satisfactory results’’ 
overall (Moncrieff et a/. 1985). 


QUESTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


It is clear that there has been little systematic analysis of the 
effectiveness of environmental assessment in the overall 
management of resource development projects. In some 
instances, that has been a result of the short time since the 
assessment. In most, however, it has been caused by a lack of 
institutional continuity to support a sustained monitoring and 
evaluation process. In addition, there is a widespread pre- 
sumption on the part of development agencies that their 
responsibility has been met by undertaking the assessment 
and any mitigative measures subsequently required. 


An exception to the lack of follow-up is recorded in the 
American literature of the mid-1970s which reviewed the 
implementation of the NEPA of 1969. Reports such as Council 
on Environmental Quality (1976) and Anon. (1973) outlined 
the difficulties and opportunities presented by the American 
regulated assessment process. From interviews and corre- 
spondence conducted as part of this review, it appears that 
the content of the American follow-ups was quite different 
from what is now being attempted in Canada. The U.S. effort 
has been directed almost exclusively to establishing ‘‘due 
process’”’ structures. Environmental assessment is to take 
place at a specified time in the development process, and 
certain impacts are to be delineated. Clearly defined adminis- 
trative responsibility and the threat of litigation have been 
employed to ensure that the accepted procedure is followed. 


What does not seem to have taken place in the United States 
is a follow-up of the actual content or results of the processes 
that have been established. It is not known, for example, 
whether changes in procedures have resulted in lessening the 
types of impacts actually experienced in various ecosystems. 
It is startling to realize that the tremendous outpouring of 
emotion on environmental issues in the United States in the 
1970s has been effectively blocked by procedural changes 
and by providing for more open participation — but without 
any proof that environmental management has improved. 


The best tests of the effectiveness of EIAs would undoubtedly 
be provided by monitoring in accordance with a plan designed 
to establish the relationship between what is predicted and 
what actually occurs. The realization that that seemingly 
simple process is fraught with difficulties has led to the notion 
of tracing the history of environmental issues (Everitt and 
Sonntag 1985). This is more than a surrogate for a rigorous 
prediction and scientific reassessment; indeed, if the condi- 
tions of most projects were such that a scientific reassessment 
was feasible and effective, it would still be desirable to track 
the issues since that process is more useful in evaluating the 
effectiveness of institutions and procedures. 


A number of the conclusions derived from tracking the issues 
associated with selected frontier oil and gas projects have 
already been noted; but perhaps the most fundamental one 
remains — that environmental assessment is an ongoing 
process, within which issues are continually being raised and 
resolved, perhaps later to re-emerge as a consequence of new 
information heightened awareness or unexpected events 
(Everitt and Sonntag 1985). 


Related to the idea of tracking issues is the concept of issue 
management. There is a practically infinite number of situa- 
tions which could turn into “‘issues’’ needing attention on most 
large development projects. Insofar as environmental implica- 
tions are concerned, what leads some to become politicized 
while most never reach that stage? Can environmental 
assessment be used to minimize controversy while maximizing 
environmental protection and the sustainability of resource 
use? Some of the case studies have touched on this subject, 
but it does not seem to have been the focus of any of them. 


Issue management is a concept which, although derived from 
EIA, goes beyond it in using the opportunities presented by 
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assessment to minimize both adverse environmental effects 
and unproductive controversy. The aspect of issue manage- 
ment that has received most attention in the case studies is 
the use of issue containment strategies, primarily by project 
proponents. The following positive strategies with respect to 
environmental issues were identified: 


* aggressively seeking to put the best possible environmental 
solutions into proposals, thereby ensuring that the regula- 
tory bodies would have nothing to challenge (this involved 
going beyond regulatory standards in many respects), 


* conducting research, monitoring, and community informa- 
tion programs in advance to ensure that the potential issue 
was always seen to be an immediate concern of the 
proponent, thereby preventing allegations of inattention and 
failure to recognize impacts, 


¢ quick and iminediate response to issues raised by other 
parties, whether regulatory or community, and 


¢ responses designed to assert the fact of compliance with 
regulatory standards. 


Examples of each mode were recorded in the case studies. 
One study found three of the four among different companies 
operating in the same regulatory environment at the same time 
(Cosburn and Torrens 1985-i). 


It is worth noting that the two most positive examples of the 
first strategy identified above involved companies which either 
wanted to establish an image which would make them the 
leading contenders for expected follow-up work ,or were 
widely owned within their area of operations. In the latter case, 
shareholders, clients, and neighbours were familiar with each 
other and had overlapping roles to a considerable extent. Both 
considerations seem to favour ‘‘good corporate citizenship”’ in 
respect to environmental aspects of the planning process. 


Information on the costs of environmental impact assessment, 
mitigation and monitoring, like information on the cost of 
environmental management generally, is hard to come by. 
Only five of the case studies referred to EIA costs and only 
one, the study of the Newfoundland hydro-electric projects 
(Kiell et a/. 1985) dealt with cost data in detail. Kiell et aj. 
noted that it is the private sector that bears most of the costs. 
The reasons that costs are not well Known are that the data 
may be considered confidential, record keeping may not 
differentiate environmental from other costs and, in any case, 
the proponents may not be interested in publication. Moncrieff 
et al. (1985) also stated that data on costs were generally not 
available, as much as anything because they were relatively 
low and also because most were not differentiated from 
planning or routine construction costs. Costs associated with 
relocating pipelines to avoid areas of particular environmental 
interest could, however, be considerable. 


The total value of ‘‘environmental contracts’ associated with 
the Banff Highway project was 16.4% of total project 
expenditures (Janes and Ross 1985), but some of the costs of 
landscaping should probably be considered as routine and the 
percentage given should therefore be taken as a high esti- 


mate. The cost of vehicle repairs necessitated by collisions 
with wildlife was noted to be almost $100,000. per year. It was 
suggested that if that were capitalized, the expenditure of $1.6 
million on underpasses and fencing would appear to be very 
worthwhile. 


Dorcey and Martin (1985b) thought that the Utah and Amax 
mines might frequently have spent between half a million and a 
million dollars a year on monitoring and assessment. They 
recommended that funding should be a subject for negotiation 
and agreement early in a project. 


The Newfoundland study includes a detailed and interesting 
analysis of environmental costs. The cost of environmental 
protection incurred by the developer during assessment, 
construction and operation averaged eight to nine million 
dollars for the three projects. All components of environmental 
costs increased over time because of increased expectations 
from government and the public. Costs of assessment ranged 
from 0.22% to 0.23% of total project costs, or from 41.2% to 
49.4% of engineering planning costs. Costs during construc- 
tion varied from 1.0% to 4.4% of total project costs, the 
largest elements being for reservoir clearing. Costs during the 
operational phase were relatively small except for those of 
water release, which were close to those for the construction 
period. Administrative costs ranged from 5% to 15% of the 
overall costs of environmental protection and increased as 
successive projects were undertaken. Kiell et a/. (1985) 
concluded that the cost of an environmental monitor was small 
compared to the benefit of having one on site. 


Substantial investments are being made in environmental 
impact assessment and the need to evaluate those assess- 
ments is the major theme of this paper. It will not be possible 
to do this properly unless more extensive and accurate data 
on costs are obtained. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The general sense of the case studies is that the process of 
EIA has lessened the impacts of development and reduced the 
controversy aroused by environmental issues. But there is also 
much dissatisfaction about the management of EIAs and a 
belief that the process can be greatly improved. We believe 
that improvements would flow from 


e a closer integration of environmental impact assessment 
with development planning, 


¢ clear definition and continuity throughout a project of 
responsibility, and elimination or reduction of overlapping 
responsibilities, 


¢ simplification of administrative procedures, 


e placing greater emphasis on the development of skills in 
dealing with interpersonal and group relationship, 


¢ installation of a better system of defining and accounting for 
environmental costs. 
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CHAPTER 5: POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


THE ROLE OF POLICY 


Concerns about existing systems of environmental impact 
assessment and the role of assessment in environmental 
management arise from limitations in knowledge and, probably 
of more importance, in organization. The problems of current 
Canadian practice relate to the role of environmental assess- 
ment in the planning process, its predictive capacity, and the 
congruence between its purpose and its execution. These 
concerns must be met before environmental assessment can 
achieve its potential as a strong tool of modern environmental 
management. It is at the level of policy that most of these 
issues can be addressed effectively, by providing the guidance 
and climate for change and improvement. 


The audits examined in this project indicate that some means 
of alleviating these concerns are well developed while others 
will require creativity, additional research and perhaps some 
boldness in formulating and applying innovative policy. In this 
chapter, major problems with the existing system are summa- 
rized, and recommendations for resolving them presented. 


PROMOTE ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


A major rationale for the present studies has been a concern 
about the scientific quality of the hypotheses and data upon 
which environmental assessments are based. While the 
ultimate bases for policy making are the ideological positions 
of society or of groups within it and the assumptions and 
implications that flow from them, the policy maker wishes to 
use scientific knowledge to make his decisions practicable, 
efficient and credible. If assessments are to be used in the 
policy-making process, their quality needs to be understood. 
What levels of confidence should be attributed to their 
predictions? 


The results of scientific investigations may be phrased in terms 
that are either more or less exact than policy or operational 
needs require. In the case of broad policy decisions where 
considerations of economic and social values are weighed in 
association with environmental values, there is no compelling 
need to strive for a high degree of scientific accuracy since in 
its degree of certainty the decision will, in any event, reflect 
only the level of accuracy of its least quantifiable components, 
namely the social and economic values. There is, on the other 
hand, a good deal to be said for attempting to render more 
precisely those forecasts that may influence decisions on scale 
and design of structures, for example, or the operating regime 
of a dam. Such decisions are expressed in terms that are 
precisely measurable and may usefully be related to compar- 
ably precise statements or predictions of environmental 
parameters. 


Scientific accuracy is a difficult concept to operationalize. 
Within any particular scientific community, accuracy tends to 
be a product of the maturity of the discipline, the nature of the 
currently dominant paradigm (Kuhn 1970) and the sophistica- 
tion of existing measurement tools. It is hard to see any 
relationship between the concern for accuracy within any 
discipline at a particular stage in its development and the level 
of accuracy required for policy making or environmental 
management decisions. In a policy-making setting, the level of 
accuracy needed depends on the nature of the issue to which 
the scientific evidence is to be turned. 


The discrepancy between the levels of accuracy that science 
achieves or strives for and the requirements for accuracy of 
scientific contributions to policy poses problems. When a 
science is mature and its practical applications well estab- 
lished, it can provide a reliable and credible backup for policy 
decisions. This is largely the case with what we call the exact 
sciences — physics and chemistry. When a science is less 
mature and its practical applications are imperfectly under- 
stood, it is unable to provide the basis for firm policy decisions 
nor can it readily lend them credibility. This is the case with the 
social and to some extent the biological sciences — soci- 
ology, economics and the various branches of ecology. 


The practising scientists whose role is to provide scientific 
information for policy makers tend to take one of several 
stances: they may be reluctant to draw back from the 
refinement of their professional debates to provide data that 
are intelligible to the (lay) decision maker; they may be unable 
to present data in a usable form; or, hopefully, they may be 
able and prepared to present exact, coherent data in a form 
usable by decision makers. 


In the case of mature science, the scientific input for decision 
making is largely unequivocal, and the uncertainty of eventual 
results is a result of the uncertainty of social choice. In the 
case of the newer sciences, the scientific input is ambiguous 
and imprecise, with the result that the entire decision process 
is based on uncertainty. 


Ecologists appear to find themselves in this last situation and 
environmental management remains imperfect. For example, 
important issues about the long-term effects of dilute quanti- 
ties of highly toxic trace elements are in the policy arena now, 
but the relevant scientific knowledge will take many years to 
accumulate to the level which scientists feel is an acceptable 
basis for important social decisions. Although scientific 
uncertainties remain, the public interest must be served as 
best it can be, and policy makers must act. 
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The predictive capacity of environmental science will improve 
only with practice and with adequate provision for information 
feedback. While ElAs, monitoring and EIA audits are under- 
taken for operational purposes, they can contribute greatly to 
the progress of science if they are utilized as a vehicle for 
relevant research. Every opportunity should be taken to do so. 


Seizing such opportunities for research is not enough if 
environmental science is to serve economic development and 
human health and welfare satisfactorily. Governments 
particularly, but universities and industry as well, should 
recognize that environmental research must be maintained 
and expanded in accordance with a carefully designed set of 
priorities. They should adopt research policies which reflect 
the fact that many ecological processes unfold over decades 
and that the impact of some environmental perturbations may 
only be revealed at a similar pace. 


INTEGRATE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
WITH DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


The decision-making process is shaped by the structure of 
governmental machineries and the requirements of relevant 
laws and regulations. As noted earlier, we do not believe that 
the present structures and requirements support a sufficiently 
integrated approach to development planning, although there 
is evidence of movement in that direction. 


The financial and administrative arrangements that would be 
required to undertake environmental assessments of activities 
that cut across areas of jurisdiction and that span more 
extended periods are not clear. What is clear is that, instead of 
being tied to the regulatory response-to-proposal process, ElA 
should be linked to the development strategy and planning 
process. A careful analysis of the functional characteristics of 
EA systems now in place, followed by the formulation of 
recommendations for a more integrated process would be 
necessary to provide the basis for what could be a substantial 
institutional shift in most Canadian jurisdictions. 


Environmental concerns should be on the same footing in 
long-range planning as other aspects of development, such as 
social impacts, economic effects, market requirements, 
financing and construction technology. All such factors need 
to be taken into account in the decision-making process. 


To ensure that this comes to be so, environmental require- 
ments should be embodied in social goals and reflected in 
development plans (Munro and Matte-Baker 1984). If, as in 
Canada, social goals are rarely explicit and comprehensive 
planning systems are lacking, other means must be used to 
influence the direction of development. These include legisla- 
tion, conservation strategies, ministerial policies, development 
guidelines, regional land use plans, etc. 


Whatever means are chosen, it should be recognized that 
there are three levels at which environmental impacts may be 
felt and should be assessed. It is important to understand how 
impacts at the three levels may interact and how such 
interactions should be assessed and taken into account in 
management. In assessing the environmental impact of 


actions at any one level it is necessary to consider interactions 
with activities, many of them cumulative, at the other levels. 


One level is sectoral or regional, e.g., agriculture, forestry or a 
watershed. Sectoral activities are not often subject to EIA and 
land use plans that have been prepared are not always the 
main bases for management. Nevertheless, the preparation of 
regional and sectoral plans in which environmental consider- 
ations are taken into account can provide a comprehensive 
context within which specific projects may be more meaning- 
fully and easily assessed. 


The second level is the project, on which ElAs seem to have 
been focused almost exclusively. Where sectoral or regional 
plans are the basis for management, the preparation of a 
project EIA should be a much simpler task than elsewhere and 
decisions on projects should be less subject to controversy. 


The third level is that of the numerous, dispersed, discrete 
actions that have an impact on the environment. Applying 
pesticides in backyards, or operating vehicles are examples. 
These actions individually have small impacts, but the sum of 
their impacts may be large and significant. To the extent that 
these actions are regulated, it is by product standards, 
guidelines for use, etc., because an overall assessment would 
be difficult and comprehensive control virtually impossible. The 
problem with that strategy of management is that it takes no 
account of the cumulative effect of many actions. There may 
be a need to work out an assessment procedure that will yield 
a better measurement of the impact of such interventions. 


Canadian jurisdiction should consider putting in place a 
comprehensive environmental assessment process closely 
integrated with whatever process is used to guide and plan 
development and taking account of activities at all levels. 


PROVIDE A BETTER INFORMATION BASE 


Information is the basis for enlightened decisions, but the 
information about the environment upon which development 
plans and decisions should be based is widely dispersed and 
relatively inaccessible. 


Many EIA reports may be found only on the shelves of the 
proponent, the consultant and the regulatory agency. Most 
often they fail to become known to other developers, other 
environmental consultants or the regulatory authorities in other 
jurisdictions. They are rarely published and thus infrequently 
studied or referenced. Valuable information and conclusions 
remain out of reach of those who might use them to improve 
their performance. As a consequence, we keep reinventing the 
wheel. 


Steps should be taken to ensure that all information relevant to 
environmental management is made more accessible through 
a central catalogue and referral system. This might be done 
through strengthening existing institutions, which already have 
the capability, such as the National Research Council library. 
Relevant material would include data on the state of the 
environment, baseline studies, land capability maps, etc., as 
well as environmental impact statements, records of proven 
mitigation measures and reports on audits and evaluations. 
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The literature and the case studies reveal concern that ElAs 
are started too late and ended too early. They yield too little, if 
any, of the time-series information needed to establish 
patterns of variability in the environmental parameters. Timely 
gathering of information — pre-project, operational and 
effects monitoring — is required as the basis for design, 
mitigation, audit and evaluation of projects. 


Monitoring needs to be begun well in advance of project 
implementation to establish a credible baseline against which 
to assess impacts. Just how long the lead-time for monitoring 
should be will depend upon the nature of the relevant environ- 
mental variables; but it seems unlikely that it should be less 
than one year. In many cases, however, monitoring starts at 
the beginning of or during construction. Often, too, monitoring 
does not relate to all the factors of significance to environmen- 
tal change; consequently, observations made later have no 
reference to baseline conditions. 


Construction tasks are often seen as the critical part of 
development. Planners and contractors focus on ‘“‘getting it 
built’. From an environmental standpoint, however, monitoring 
and mitigation should usually continue after the commissioning 
ceremonies. When the builders move on to their next project, 
who will do the monitoring? And where will the incentive for 
mitigation and compliance come from? Who will propose and 
support long-term adjustments in mitigation procedures? If we 
cannot respond positively to those questions, how can we 
evaluate mitigation? Such concerns are not always reflected in 
the design and construction process. More force should be put 
into monitoring requirements, making satisfactory monitoring 
processes and results a requirement for continued approval. 
Putting the burden of proof of compliance on the operator is 
important in this respect. 


Information acquired during the course of similar projects 
could be useful. We found no case of a regulatory authority 
requiring such information as evidence. Use of such informa- 
tion would facilitate the exercise of hindsight, making it easier 
to improve designs for new projects. It would also help in 
increasing the accuracy of environmental forecasting. A third 
benefit might be an improvement in the quality of monitoring 
and mitigation out of concern for the attention a project might 
attract at a later date when it could be used as an example for 
another project. 


Attention should be given, perhaps by CEARC, to ensuring the 
publication of valuable reports and to the best means of 
establishing a clearing house for information on EIA. Canadian 
jurisdictions should formulate and implement policies to ensure 
that environmental assessment and monitoring take place over 
periods sufficient to ensure that environmental parameters are 
properly defined and impacts effectively measured. 


PRESENT INFORMATION EFFECTIVELY 


Some EIA reports are overly bulky and almost impenetrable 
because a tendency has developed to measure and report on 
everything until time or money runs out. This is usually 
because no consensus has been reached on the critical issues 
to be examined. The resulting documentation is rarely read 


and hardly ever digested by decision makers at any level. In 
such cases the EIA has little value in the decision process. In 
the United States, this phenomenon has come to be called the 
‘‘Niobara effect” after a Bureau of Land Management review 
showed that a massive environmental impact statement (EIS) 
on the development plans for the Niobara River was ignored 
because it was simply beyond the scale of interest of decision 
makers (Clawson 1985-i). The U.S. Commission on Federal 
Paperwork (1977) identified ElSs as a significant problem in 
the U.S. government bureaucracy, largely due to their 
voluminous documentation. 


A second reason for unwieldy assessment documents is poor 
writing, exacerbated by vague or nonexistent guidelines on the 
forms in which the assessments are to be presented to various 
audiences. 


Proponents and review agencies should adopt policies and 
promulgate guidelines that will result in the presentation of 
succinct and readable EIAs. 


SIMPLIFY RESPONSIBILITIES, IMPROVE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


The diffusion of responsibility for environmental management 
between and within governments is certainly the cause of 
much of the complexity that frustrates proponents, consult- 
ants and the public. While we must clearly continue to live with 
some institutional fragmentation, it may be possible to reduce 
the present burden, at least that which arises within govern- 
ments if not between them. 


One possibility would be to develop a different type of 
regulatory agency, one designed to serve more as a expediter 
or clearing house for development issues, including environ- 
mental aspects. Such an agency would be closer to the 
intended role of the Canadian Economic Development Co- 
ordinators than to the regulatory role of, for example, the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. It would serve as a relatively 
neutral project manager, disaggregating projects into compo- 
nents which could be dealt with by various means, including 
reaching technical consensus, doing additional research, 
drafting legal opinions and political bargaining. Its role would 
be that of an expediter doing everything necessary to clear 
away obstacles to decisions. Such an institution might also be 
charged with managing the regulatory process by determining 
which aspects of a project proposal should be submitted to 
which regulators, and informing other interested parties so that 
they might participate. The mandate of such a super-agency 
would have to allow it to do its job exceedingly well so that it 
could do a better job. It could usefully be an integral part of 
whatever organ of government is most concerned with 
economic planning and development. 


If, as a first step, responsibilities are simplified or the actions 
taken to meet them better co-ordinated, simplification of 
administrative procedures should be relatively easy to specify 
and implement. 
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A more detailed analysis of the options for simplifying respon- 
sibilities for environmental assessment within the Canadian 
system should be undertaken by CEARC. The matter might 
later be considered by the Canadian Council of Resource and 
Environment Ministers. 


IMPROVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Canadian experience suggests that participants in EIA readily 
recognize the roles of different organizations, groups and 
experts in the assessment process and seek to minimize, not 
always successfully, the rigidities of regulatory processes. 
There seems to be an eagerness to improve. 


The case studies suggest that the elements of an adequate 
working process that can be applied throughout the stages of 
assessment, mitigation, and monitoring (the last to a lesser 
extent) seem to be evolving. These elements consist of the 
following problem-solving steps: 


e statement of basic assumptions with regard to objectives 
and scope, 


e reduction of issues to specific technical questions, where 
possible, 


e establishment of all-party technical working groups to 
address specific questions of engineering, finance, ecology, 
etc., 


e provision of sufficient time for members of the working 
groups to get to know each other well enough to establish a 
basis of mutual confidence and trust, 


e acceptance of the primary objective of finding solutions 
acceptable to all parties rather than dedication to the cause 
of the participant’s home organization. 


These practical techniques for solving problems and reaching 
agreement should be the subject of courses for training 
persons involved in EIA and should be promoted by govern- 
ments and organizations having responsibilities for EIA. 


At another level, the importance of involving the public in EIA 
is generally accepted, but there is concern that current 
methods of doing this are not satisfactory. Public hearings, as 
they are presently conducted, tend to promote confrontation 
rather than co-operation. The marked technical tone of the 
hearings often makes it difficult for the public to understand 
and therefore contribute to the decisions. The costs and 
delays of this process are not inconsiderable. Finally, public 
involvement often takes place after major decisions have been 
made, and there is therefore little scope for further contribu- 
tion. 


Consideration should be given to instituting a more routine, 
less elaborate and costly type of consultation, at each stage of 
assessment, with exchange of information and views between 
technicians and the public, adjusting positions in a dynamic 
manner. 


IMPROVE COST-EFFECTIVENESS 


Governments and corporations all have a responsibility to 
citizens and shareholders to do what they need to do at the 
least possible cost. A number of the suggestions for policy 
shifts made in the preceding paragraphs would, if adopted, 
improve the cost-effectiveness of EIA. These include: 


e making use of existing information and drawing upon 
experience, 


e better scoping — to reduce unnecessary assessment and 
monitoring, 


¢ eliminating overlapping responsibilities and consequent 
duplication of activities, 


e adopting a best — practicable — science approach in 
operations as opposed to research. 


lf full advantage is to be taken of those suggestions, a more 
careful analysis of the possibilities nationally and in each 
jurisdiction is required. 


A step of major significance in increasing cost-effectiveness, 
that could be taken now, would be to improve communica- 
tions and promote the dissemination of timely, well presented 
information to those concerned with environmental impact 
assessment. 


AUDIT AND EVALUATE MORE PROJECTS 


We believe that the results of audits and evaluations will be 
useful in improving EIAs and environmental management as a 
whole. So far, too little has been done. The usefulness of 
audits would be much improved if the body of information 
revealed by audits were larger. 


In future, audits should be undertaken as a regular aspect of 
the long-term management of all development projects. This 
would be made easier if guidelines for ElAs included directions 
to conduct them so that they could readily be audited later. 


It is also desirable to begin a more concerted approach to 
auditing or evaluating projects already completed and 
ensuring feedback of the resulting information to regulatory 
agencies as an input to improving regulations, and to propo- 
nents for the improvement of project design and execution. 


Consideration should be given to the adoption of responsibility 
for fostering and facilitating audits by existing governmental 
institutions. This need not be a costly or demanding undertak- 
ing. FEARO is obviously a possible seat for such a function in 
the federal government, but the possibility should be explored 
that it might be undertaken by the office of the Auditor- 
General so that environmental auditing would be an integral 
element of the audit of development projects and programs. 
Possibilities for assuming the same responsibility in each 
province should also be investigated. Another possibility is 
that governments might jointly mandate the Canadian Council 
of Resource and Environment Ministers to take on the task. 


Whatever mechanism were adopted it could be looked upon 
as experimental and subject to review after, say five years. 


Our society relies upon efficient use of financial and human 
resources as a vital test of economic activity. Audit and 
evaluation with reference to predetermined plans and budgets 
have proven to be essential in ensuring the efficiency of both 
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private and public enterprises. Our environmental resources, 
upon which our survival totally depends, must also be used 
with care and wisdom. Environmental impact assessment has 
been accepted as a necessary element of development 
planning. Audit and evaluation of environmental impact and 
the use of environmental resources must become as much a 
matter of routine as the comparable processes are in business. 
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